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INTRODUCTION AND SUMMARY OF FINDINGS 


A. General Nature of the Study 


This research explores how the 1965 cohort of Canadian young people, 
thirteen to twenty, perceived their national homeland. The report describes 
the results of a national sample survey in which 1,365 young Canadians gave 
their views on a variety of issues concerning the nature of their country, 
its people, and its problems, and on their own future expectations about 
living in Canada as adults. 

The study focuses on three quite distinct levels of impressions 
regarding Canadian society. The first concern in the research was to 
assess young people's perspectives on Canada as a unitary whole, its dis- 
tinctive features as a nation, its ties with other nations, the nature of 
its social and political organization, and the distinctiveness of the Cana- 
dian people viewed as an undifferentiated collectivity. These themes con- 
StituGes the primary focussot Chapters. 

The second concern of the inquiry is with impressions as to areas 
of internal differentiation within Canadian society. Chapter II considers 
young people's awareness of the social diversity of their society, their 
impressions regarding areas of consensus and cleavage in Canadian life, 
and their views on relations between the two main cultural groups in Canada. 
Chapter III then analyses attitudes on the issue of bilingual goals for 
the national community. 

The remaining sections of the report deal not so much with images 


of Canadian society as with young people's reactions to their own position 
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and role in Canadian life. Attitudes regarding bilingualism are reexamined 
in Chapter IV, but here in relation to the uses young people see for bi- 
lingual skills in their own lives--both for the present and in the future. 
And Chapter V, finally, deals with young people's thoughts regarding resi- 
dential mobility in the future. 

Although a wide range of both cognitive and affective reactions 
were solicited in relation to these various topics, the study is some- 
what more heavily focused on beliefs and impressions than on attitudes, 
opinions or feelings. These perceptual components are never easily dis- 
entangled, of course, and the adage that one sees what one is motivated 
to see is probably nowhere more applicable than in the case of a concept 
as emotionally-laden as the "national homeland." Nonetheless, the inquiry 
is more concerned with how young people define their country than in what 
they like or dislike about it; is more concerned with how they describe 
relations among Canadian subgroups than with their feelings about these 
groups; and is much more concerned with the problems they see as threatening 
to national unity than with their own personal satisfactions or grievances 
as members of Canadian society or a particular subculture within it. 

Data for the study were collected by means of a self-administered 
questionnaire which was distributed to a national sample of adolescents and 
young adults between May and early July of 1965. The study was carried out 
in conjunction with the Royal Commission's national survey of Canadian 
adults, the general strategy being to distribute questionnaires to all 


thirteen- to twenty-year-old youth located in the households contacted in 


the main survey./ This method yielded a total of 1,365 useable question- 
naires, and the completion rate for the survey was 66.6 per cent of all 
young people located. 

As it turned out, however, response rates were considerably higher 
among younger adolescents than older ones, and because of this it was nec- 
essary to weight the respondents not only according to the specifications 
of the original sampling plan but also in terms of the overall completion 
rate for the age-group in which they fell. These discrepancies in response 
rate were produced mainly because older teen-agers were more difficult to 
locate at home, but in part because a number of nineteen- and twenty-year 
olds were interviewed as part of the adult survey and were therefore in- 
eligible to receive a questionnaire. 

Throughout the first two chapters of this report, the discussion 
is centered primarily around three dimensions of comparison--language spoken 
at home, region, and age. The general strategy of reporting here is (a) to 
introduce each topic by first comparing the views of young people who speak 
English, French or a language other than English or French at home; (b) to 
then assess variations in these points of view among French youth living 
in two regions (Quebec and non-Quebec) and among English youth living in 


five (Maritimes, Quebec, Ontario, Prairies, and B. C.); and (c) to then 


evaluate the stability of these perspectives among English- and French- 


aN complete description of the study methods, field procedures, 
sample design, completion rates and weighting procedures is presented 
in Appendix A. A copy of the questionnaire, in both English and French, 
appears in Appendix B. 


speaking young people situated in four different Ane eee In the first 
two chapters, then, the primary emphasis is on the description and evalua- 
tion of images of Canadian society rather than on tracing their social 
determinants. 

In Chapter III, by contrast, attitudes regarding bilingualism in 
the national community are linked to a much wider variety of background fac- 
tors, and in addition an analysis is made of the influence of intergroup 
contacts and bilingual facility on these dispositions. In Chapter IV, the 
discussion focuses mainly on the different meanings English- and French- 
speaking youth attach to the importance of being bilingual, and in Chapter 
V, expectations regarding future residential mobility are again examined in 
relation to language, region, and age. 

One of the principal analytic concerns in this study is with the 
effects of adolescence on beliefs and attitudes regarding the national 
homeland. Because all of the data were collected at just one period of 
time, however, interpretations as to developmental changes must be in- 
ferred on the basis of cross-sectional age-comparisons. Strictly speaking, 
these comparisons do not measure changes over time, and in making infer- 
ences sor this itype cneésniins ascertain risk, of misinterpretation. 2 in = 
study of adolescents, however, these risks would be extremely slight. 

Not only is this stage of life one in which gross maturational changes 


are to be expected, but the entire age-range involved here is just eight 


Ree aiee only a small number of respondents reported speaking a 
language other than English or French at home, this group cannot be sub- 
divided on additional characteristics. Comparisons based on region and 
age, then, are restricted to English- and French-speaking youth. 


years. All persons in the study were born between the late summer of 1944 
and the late spring of 1952. Thus, except for the foreign-born, all had 
lived their early childhood years during the post-war period of Canada's 
national growth and prosperity. Moreover, none had lived through the 
ethnic tensions of the World War II years, and all had been at least pre- 
adolescents at the time of the most recent upswing of ethnic tensions in 
Canada. The young people under study here, in short, could be described 
as relatively homogeneous in terms of the type of national social ciimate 
to which they had been exposed during the formative years of childhood 


and early adolescence. 


B. Principal Findings of the Study 


The main findings of the study are now presented in overview. These 
are summarized chapter by chapter, the letters indicating the specific 


section within each chapter from which the results are drawn. 


I. Definitions of Canadian Society 


(A). Sharp ethnic differences were found in the kinds of features 
young people identified as most prominent about their country. French 
youth were markedly impressed by the provincial structure of Canada, and 
showed a much higher propensity than either English-speaking youth or mem- 
bers of the smaller ethnic minorities to define Canada in terms of its pro- 
vinces. Members of both other groups, on the other hand, were much more 
likely to think of Canada in terms of economic characteristics--its natural 
resources, industries, or general economic prospects for the future. More- 


over, except for minor variations, these differences were found to hold up 


in all regions of the country, and in all age-groups. This would suggest 
that French youth learn very early in life to think of their country as 
basically 2 political union, while English young people as well as those 
speaking other languages, if anything, learn to perceive Canada more as 
an COTO eme Lev 

(B). English- and French-speaking youth also differed in their 
perspectives on the Canadian opportunity structure. English youth saw 
Canada very much as an open-class society, where success depends primarily 
on talent, schooling and effort. French young people, by comparison, viewed 
the Canadian social structure as more stratified, where who you are and_who 
you_ know are also important. For French youth, being bilingual was seen 
as the most important single factor guaranteeing success in Canadian life-- 
more important even than a university education or hard work. 

Moreover, the two groups of young people seemed to grow further 
apart in their views on the importance of being bilingual as they passed 
through the teen-years. The experiences of adolescence would appear to 
reinforce and strengthen French young people's beliefs as to the necessity 
of speaking English, while teaching many English~speaking young people 
that they don't really have to be able to speak French in order to get 
along well in Canadian life. Variations on this result turned up frequently 
throughout the study. 

(C). Young people from all backgrounds thought of Canada more in 
terms of its contemporary North American roots than its European heritage. 
There was a high consensus that Canada has closer ties to the United States 
than to any other country, and consensus on this was particularly strong 


among the French. 


Moreover, all groups favoured the new flag over an hypothetical 
historically-symbolic one, and it was the French again who most substan- 
tially rejected symbolism with the past. Among English youth there was 
a considerable lack of regional consensus on the flag question, support 
for the new emblem being strongest among those from Quebec and B. C., 
and weakest among those from the Maritime provinces. Support for tradi- 
tional symbolism was also found to be considerably lower among older 
adolescents. 

(D). Strong regional differences were also found in young people's 
orientations to different levels of government in the Canadian federal 
system. Both the Quebec French and the B. C. English displayed a particu- 
larly strong provincial emphasis in their evaluations of government, although 
the two groups differed in that the provincialism of the Quebec French was 
accompanied by strongly negative dispositions regarding the federal govern- 
ment, while that of the B. C. English was not. Positive orientations toward 
the federal government were strongest among English young people from 
Quebec and the Maritimes, although here again there was evidence that the 
motivation behind these assessments differed for the two groups: for the 
Maritime English federal support seemed to emerge largely as a reaction 
to the inertia of municipal administrations, while for the Quebec English 
it stemmed from a lack of confidence both in local and provincial govern- 
ments. 

One of the most striking age shifts found in the whole study was in 
relation to orientations to government. Among both English- and French- 


speaking young people, positive evaluations of government at the provincial 
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level increased sharply among the older age-groups. It is during the 
adolescent years, then, that young people would appear to become aware of 
the salience of sectional interests in Canadian life. 

(E). Most Canadian young people viewed themselves, collectively, 
as more similar to than distinct from Americans. English youth and members 
of the non-French minorities shared a high degree of consensus about this, 
although an actual majority of French youth too did see commonalities as 
overriding differences. 

Moreover, there were relatively few specific features on which young 
people rated Canadians as distinct from Americans, the only marked and com- 
monly perceived distinctions being on the relative wealth of the two peoples 
and the nature of their form of government. Here again, however, French 
young people tended to see more features as distinctively Canadian. 

Although all three groups also rated English- and French-speaking 
Canadians as more alike than different, both non-French groups did so just 
marginally. Both these groups, in fact, saw considerably more areas of 
commonality between Canadians and Americans than between the two main groups 
within Canada. English-speaking young people were therefore more likely 
than French to stress areas of difference between the two cultures, the 
most important differences being seen as the views held by the two groups 
on national goals for Canada, and on the type of government Canada should 
have. 

Sharp regional variations were also found on these views, the 
English from western provinces and the Quebec French being much more likely 


to stress intergroup differences than their counterparts from other regions. 


9 
All in all, regional perspectives seemed to be more salient here than 
ethnic ones. 

Finally, when confronted with the issue directly, English-speaking 
young people admitted they had more in common with Americans than with 
French Canadians, while French youth felt they had more in common with the 
English in Canada than with their neighbors to the south. The social and 
cultural orientations of English-speaking young people, in other words, 
would appear to more frequently cross national than ethnic lines, while 
those of French youth would not. These results suggest a severe gap in 
the social-psychological basis for intergroup solidarity among Canada's 


emerging cohort of young adults. 


II. Social Relations in Canadian Society 


(A). At least the larger ethnic minorities in Canada appear to be 
visible to sizeable numbers of young people from the two main cultures. 
Levels of awareness in this regard were found to increase somewhat with 
age, but more importantly they varied sharply by region, groups other than 
the French and English being more visible to those living in regions of 
greater social heterogeneity. Young people would thus appear to derive 
their impressions of the social diversity of Canadian society more often 
from direct personal experiences than from information from secondary 
sources, 

There was also a marked tendency for young people from all three 
language groups to misrepresent their own numbers in the population. All 
three groups saw themselves as more numerous then they actually were, tended 


very infrequently to underestimate themselves, and were in general more 
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accurate in estimating the sizes of other language groups in Canada than in 
appraising their own numbers. In this regard, however, the estimates made 
by French-speaking youth displayed a remarkable shifting during adolescence: 
those just entering their teens were much more likely to overrepresent them- 
selves than to overestimate English-speaking Canadians, while those just 
entering adulthood did just the opposite. This would suggest that over 

the adolescent years French-speaking youth not only become cognizant of 

the fact of English-language dominance in Canadian society, but are so 
impressed by this feature of Canadian life that they come to grossly over- 
state their own minority position. 

(B). All groups of young people felt that French-English differ- 
ences of opinion posed a relatively greater threat to Canadian national 
unity than did differences of opinion between other pairs of social aggre- 
gates. Here again, however, the English and French made quite different 
appraisals of the extent to which they would probably disagree about Canada's 
future. English youth saw the two groups as definitely in disagreement 
on this score, while French young people were considerably more optimistic 
that a consensus could be found. Those in the third group were again 
closer to the English position than to the French, although they perceived 
an even greater French-English cleavage than did the English. 

On other social dimensions, there was a fairly high consensus that 
regional differences of opinion and differences between the economic classes 
were more threatening to Canada than cleavages between immigrant and native- 


born populations, religious groups, or urban and rural populations. 


(C). All three groups of young people thus agreed that present 
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relations between the two main cultures were not as good as they might be, 
but they disagreed sharply in their interpretations as to when closer 
relations might be expected. In the eyes of the French, the situation 

was already seen to be improving, but both other groups felt it was worsen- 
ing. In thinking ahead ten years, however, all groups were highly opti- 


mistic about the prospects for better relations. 


III. Commitment to Bilingual Goals for Canada 


(A). On balance the reactions of English-speaking young people to 
the question of bilingual goals for Canada indicated what could at best be 
assessed as a modest level of linguistic tolerance. Their reactions sug- 
gested, on the one hand, a widespread acceptance and recognition that French 
has at least some role to play in Canadian life, but on the other, a sub- 
stantial though by no means overwhelming degree of reluctance to see any 
extension of this role. 

There was a widening divergence of sentiment between the two groups 
in those areas more suggestive of direct behavioral implications or of 
social change. The two groups were not too far apart in their views on 
whether a bilingual population would be a good thing for Canada, nor in 
their acceptance of the existing constitutional position of French and 
English in Canadian society. They were considerably further apart, however, 
in their views on the teaching of two languages in schools, and on the 
personal obligations that individuals have in becoming bilingual. And 
curiously, they were furthest apart of all in their attitudes regarding 


the value of bilingual road signs throughout Canada. These findings would 
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Suggest that the extension of French usage in English-speaking Canada would 
be less unacceptable to young English-speaking Canadians when introduced 
through channels where French has already been to some degree established. 

(B). Boys and girls were found to differ in their overall atti- 
tudes on bilingual goals for Canada, in both language groups the girls 
showing the higher commitment to bilingualism. With regard to age, coun- 
tervailing trends were found in the responses of the two language groups. 
Among the English a slight but consistent diminution of commitment was 
found in each progressively older group, while among the French an equally 
consistent trend was found) in) the other direction. It would appear, in 
short, that as English-speaking young people pass through adolescence 
their tolerance for bilingualism decreases, while over the same years 
French youth come to feel more strongly about the position of their lan- 
guage in Canadian society. Members of the two cultures thus enter adult- 
hood a good deal further apart in their views on bilingualism than they 
were when they entered adolescence. 

Social class background was not found to have a very substantial 
impact on these attitudes, and besides ethnicity the strongest predictor 
by far of commitment to bilingualism was again found to be region. Among 
the English there was a sharp drop in favourable sentiment west of Ontario. 
Strong feelings regarding the position and status of the French language 
in Canadian society were also more widespread among French-speaking youth 
living in regions of predominantly English influence. Since the Quebec 
English also showed more linguistic tolerance than their counterparts from 


other regions, the overall pattern which emerged was that commitment to a 
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bilingual Canada was stronger among persons living outside their region of 
linguistic dominance. 

(C). Intergroup contacts were not found to affect attitudes re- 
garding bilingualism in any consistent manner. The effects, rather, were 
highly dependent on the type of external environment in which the contact 
took place. Among English youth, interpersonal contacts with French in 
regions of predominantly English-language influence appeared to do little 
to increase their tolerance for or commitment to bilingualism in the 
national community. For French youth in these same regions, however, con- 
tacts greatly strengthened language convictions. In English-speaking 
Canada, in other words, a considerable imbalance was found in the effects 
intergroup exchanges had on members of the two cultures. This differential 
was much less marked in Quebec. 

(D). Bilingual facility appears to be quite unevenly distributed 
among Canadian young people just as it is among their elders. Interest- 
ingly, however, the ethnic imbalance in claims to bilingual facility was 
found only among those who reported having frequent contact with members 
of the other culture. Among those isolated from intergroup contacts, 
identical proportions of English and French young people claimed a conver- 
sational skill in the other language. When young people from the two cul- 
tures do meet, however, the language of their transactions would be pre- 


dominantly English. 


IV. Perceived Functions of Being Bilingual 


(A). Virtually all French young people enter adolescence fully 


cognizant that a speaking ability in English is of prime importance to their 
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future, and the experiences they encounter during adolescence do little 
to weaken this view. Over the same years, however, a fairly sizeable 
number of English youth seem to develop the outlook that their use for 
French will cease once they have completed their high-school or college 
language requirements. 

(B). We also found that the very same language uses denoted quite 
different meanings to members of the two cultures. When French-speaking 
youth assessed the uses of bilingualism, their thinking was dominated by 
occupational considerations, and they perceived job consequences in a much 
wider variety of situations than did English youth. French youth also 
recognized a long-range occupational relevance for bilingual skills, while 
English tended to interpret the occupational functions of bilingualism 
more as credentials for entering the labour market. The French, in short, 
were much the more likely to view bilingualism as an occupational neces- 
Sity--and particularly in relation to long-range career prospécts,. 

(C). English young people, finally, were found to evaluate the 
question of bilingual goals for the national community pretty much on the 
basis of how they evaluated the functions of bilingual skills in their own 
lives. If they saw a personal use for French themselves, then they saw 
bilingualism as good for Canada; otherwise not. Most French youth, on the 
other hand, could endorse the virtues of a bilingual Canada whether or not 


they perceived any personal advantage in knowing English. 


V. Expectations Regarding the Future 


(A). Canadian young people had definite views on the areas of their 


country where they would like to live and prefer to avoid. Although most 
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rated their own province favourably, all groups thought that British Colum- 
bia and Ontario would be good places to live, and all mainland groups 
rejected Newfoundland as a province in which to take up residence. These 
reactions varied sharply among the different language groups, of course, 
and as expected French youth identified considerably fewer places in which 
they would consider taking up residence. On balance, the French also 
tended to rate fewer and fewer provinces as attractive as they grew older, 
and the Quebec French listed more they would want to avoid than live in. 
Moreover, there was a tendency for both English- and French-speaking youth 
to restrict their positive evaluations to provinces in their own territories 
of linguistic and cultural dominance. 

In terms of expectations regarding the future, then, the Quebec 
French were the most likely to anticipate staying in their own province, 
those in the older age-groups being more certain about this than their 
juniors. Among the English, the Maritimers were most likely to anticipate 
an interprovincial move, Ontarians were the most stable in their residential 
expectations, and those from Quebec and the Prairie provinces showed the 
highest levels of uncertainty as to where they would be living. 

(B). English-speaking young people also displayed a clearcut readi- 
ness to accept employment opportunities wherever they might be found within 
Canada, while a majority of the French rejected the idea of moving to a 
different Canadian region in order to get a better job. Both groups, how- 
ever, strongly recommended against taking a job in the United States, and 
it was members of the non-French-speaking minorities who reacted most 


favourably to this latter possibility. It was revealing, nonetheless, that 
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among the Quebec French more recommended taking a job in the United States 
than in a different region of their own country. 

The Quebec French also perceived their future job prospects as much 
better in their own province than elsewhere in Canada, while the Quebec 
English saw better employment chances in other provinces. Of all the 
regional groups, however, it was the Maritime English who most frequently 


saw their best job opportunities as elsewhere than in their own province. 


CHAPTER I 
DEFINITIONS OF CANADIAN SOCIETY 


"The child . . . preserves both an astonishing degree of 

ignorance and a striking insensitivity not only to his own 

designation and that of his associates . . . but toward his 

own country as a collective reality. . .. The adolescent 

is the individual who begins to build "systems" or “theories” 

in the largest sense of the term. . .. Most of them have 

political or social theories and want to reform the world; 

they have their own ways of explaining all of the present- 

day turmoil in collective life." 

The first chapter of this report examines a number of perspectives 
from which Canadian adolescents and young adults view their society. The 
chapter is organized around five rather loosely connected concerns, and 
begins by exploring the types of things which stand out in young people's 
minds as the most prominent features of Canada. Following this, the 
focus then shifts to consider young people's impressions of the Canadian 
social structure and looks at the assessments they make of the importance 
of different attributes in helping a young person become successful in 
Canadian life. The third section then considers two sets of opinions 
which reflect young people's feelings regarding Canada's connections with 
the past; first, opinions regarding the countries to which Canada has its 
closest ties today; and second, opinions on the national flag issue, which 
had been resolved just a few months before the beginning of this study. A 
fourth section then looks at attitudes regarding different levels of 


"Tepiyel Inhelder and Jean Piaget, The Growth of Logical Thinking 
From Childhood to Adolescence. New York: Basic Books, Inc., 1958, pp. 
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government in the Canadian federal system, and the fifth, by considering 
impressions regarding the extent and ways in which Canadians differ from 
their southern neighbors, touches on the sensitive area of the Canadian 
national identity. 

Throughout this chapter the principal focus for discussion is 
comparative. The main goals of the analysis are to compare the incidence 
of particular impressions, beliefs and feelings among different sub-groups 
of young people--rather than to elaborate in depth the "theories" or "sys- 
tems" which young people construct regarding the nature of their homeland. 
The three main foci for comparison are language spoken at home, region and 
age. Each substantive topic is first introduced by comparing the reactions 
of three groups--those speaking French, English or languages other than 
French or English at home. Following this the reactions of English- and 
French-speaking youth are examined further by subdividing respondents 
according to region and age. This constitutes the main format of the 
analysis throughout most of the report, with other background characteristics 
being introduced only in relation to specific topics. In the main, then, 
this chapter poses three basic questions concerning definitions of Canadian 
society: (a) Do young people from different ethnic backgrounds share the 
same beliefs and opinions regarding their country? (b) Do impressions 
about Canada vary among young people living in different parts of the country? 
and (c) Do beliefs about Canada remain stable over the adolescent years, or 


do they change? 


A. Salient Images of Canada 


At the very end of the questionnaire, respondents were asked to do 


the following: 
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Question 64. Here is a blank map of Canada. It has no place 
mames on it at all. Your job is to write in five words or 
phrases that you think best describe Canada. You can put 
down anything you want, and write anywhere on the map, but 
you can only put on five things. Which five places or things 
do you think best describe Canada? 

The first section of this chapter examines the content which young 
people assigned to these maps. Because of the structure and placement of 
this question, of course, the responses it elicited cannot be represented 
as the strictly unaided impressions young people have of their country. 
Indeed, both of these factors probably did induce a number of respondents 
to think about features of Canada they might not have thought about had the 
question been asked in a different way or at a different time. On the other 
hand, the question did afford considerable choice in the selection of answers, 
and it is certainly instructuve to examine the kinds of features young people 
identified as most important about their country after having been exposed 
to a variety of questions concerning it. 

To begin, Table I-1l reports the frequency with which features of 
different types were entered by persons from the three language groups. 

The content categories shown in this table include references of the fol- 

lowing types: 

(1) Natural terrain or geography. Due undoubtedly to the stimulus of the 

map outline, the features about Canada most frequently cited by members of 
all three language groups pertained to characteristics of the natural en- 

vironment--oceans, lakes, rivers, mountains or descriptive designations 

7d 

Eighty-nine per cent of the respondents entered content of some 
type on the maps while 11 per cent left the question unanswered. In this 


and subsequent tables dealing with responses to this question, percentages 
are computed only for those who did answer the question. 
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such as "beautiful country" or "big country." References of this type were 
entered by approximately three-quarters of the non French-speaking respon- 


dents, and by two-thirds of the French. 


TABLE I-1 


SALIENT FEATURES OF CANADA, by language spoken at home 


Per cent who assigned content of each type to free 
answer maps of Canada@ 


Type of Content a oe er 
Natural terrain or geography ...... Ths) 66 i] 
Economic resources or industries .. 67 44 61 
Glama tice cond 114 Ol1S aie. celta eererore iS) 4 yf 
Form of government or way of life.. 2 18) 36 
Political subdivisions--regional... 14 18 12 
Political subdivisions--provincial. ee By! 16 
Political subdivisions--municipal.. sey 26 18 
Social environment--demographic.... 15 8 6 
Social environment--social and 
eultura subdivisions ere eet tee TS abe) 14 
Personal characteristics of Canadian 
DEO p Verrier covire > eee ae reeete 18 4 11 
Symbolie-patriotie® conten ty eves. i 8 Us 
Moles WI Res Aa ee ee 280° Zoi 260 


a ; , 

Percentages exclude persons who did not answer the question, 
and are computed from weighted bases. Table shows unweighted case 
bases. 


b 
Totals to more than 100 per cent because most respondents 
entered more than one type of content. 


Zl: 


(2) Economic resources or industries. A second set of frequently cited 
references pertained to economic resources. These consisted of references 
either to resources in their natural state (e.g., "forests" or "iron ore”), 
to industries or the products of human industry ("wheat," "tourist trade," 
"manufacturing," 'fishing''), or to general economic conditions ("land of 
opportunity" or ''depressed area"). Interestingly, content of this type 
was entered much less frequently by French-speaking youth than by members 


of the other two groups. 


(3) Climatic: conditions. Ganada's climate was of little salience to most 
young people, although 15 per cent of the English-speaking group did make 
references of this type, most describing the severity of the Canadian 


winter. 


(4) Form of government or way of life. Moving into dimensions more reflective 
of the social order, a sizeable minority made reference to the general polit- 
ical structure of Canadian society. These entries consisted in the main of 


' and were particularly frequent 


terms such as "democratic" or "free society,' 
in the responses of persons speaking languages other than English or French. 


They were cited considerably less often by the French. 


(5) Political subdivisions. Fairly sizeable numbers of respondents also 
picked up on the stimulus of the map outline to identify specific locations 
in the country; either regions, provinces, cities or towns. The interesting 
feature here, however, was that French youth made these references much 
more often than members of the other two groups did, this being particularly 
true in the case of provincial designations. Over half the French-speaking 


youth, compared with just 12 per cent of the English and 16 per cent of 
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the “others,'' entered names of provinces on the map. This tendency was 
most pronounced in the naming of Quebec, but it was also evident in the 
naming of other provinces too. Table I-2 shows the rates at which all 
ten provinces were identified, and indicates that in all cases except 
Prince Edward Toae ie it was the French who most frequently listed 
specific provinces. Quebec was identified by 44 per cent, Ontario by 
22 per cent and British Columbia by 16 per cent. Regions, provinces, 
and municipalities, in fact, represented the only features of Canada 


cited most frequently by French-speaking youth. 


TABLE I-2 


REFERENCES TO SPECIFIC PROVINCES IN CONTENT ASSIGNED TO FREE- 
ANSWER MAPS OF CANADA, by language spoken at home 


C F English French Other 
onten (N=738)  (N=448)  (N=31) 
Total who named or identified a 
DIGOViALT COS Mtr gorse, 6. co eho vonePat eee wete ce eie.'a 17, Seaye 16% 
Alberta uu.ae ora ee eee ee ene 2b 12 5 
Be CS leo Lil sel eee ee eer ert eee riers ee 5 16 ite 
Manton ak wept eo ei chet icke tole cea l 9 -- 
N@We DEUTES WLC. eaeteeeta rte Maren tiene ik 5 -- 
Newtound Vandieegeeeer: eee eee ee tee i 12 5 
NOWaAmS CO El amar resteten te eee rnare, aatcees ii 4 ~~ 
On Pari see es eR ane ee 4 Dae. -- 
PrincesLdwalomls told weseet.re er iorates } ps 5) 
OU ebDGCar cetera tent eon e eect aca oe cnet teeas ia 44 10 
Saskaeeuewallen ateitcrets le sr rnateee rsa il 8 -- 
Did not name or identify 
PLOVINGES Bo pers eee ee oe ele «eis ee ie sre 88 48 84 
LO LAL p yer ianeircha eter ctauetecccate:s 100 100 100 


7a] percentages computed from weighted bases. Table shows un- 
weighted case bases. 


b 
Subtotals exceed group totals because most persons who named one 
province tended to name others. 


3 
Due to a printer’s error, Prince Edward Island was not shown on 
the outline map. 
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(6) Social environment--demographic. Table I-1l also indicates that 15 per 
cent of the English and smaller numbers in the other two groups referred 
to the general nature of Canada's population in defining their country. 
Most of these references were that Canada's population is small, although 
some did refer to it as ''young" or as "heterogeneous."’ This dimension was 


not particularly salient to any group. 


(7) Social environment--social and cultural subdivisions. This category 
included all references to specific groups of people living in Canada, to 
the bilingual or bicultural nature of the country, and all designations 
suggesting areas of consensus or cleavage among different subgroups within 
the population (e.g., "divided country"). Interestingly, only about one 
person in seven made reference to any of these characteristics even though 
the questionnaire had dealt heavily with these themes. There were no 
meaningful group differences in the rates at which designations of this 


type were entered. 


(8) Personal characteristics of the Canadian people. A small number of 


respondents, and principally English-speaking ones, identified personality 
traits either of the Canadian people as a whole (e.g., “an industrious 
people") or with obvious reference to a specific group within the popula- 
tion ("religious"--written over Quebec). Only 4 per cent of French youth 
made references of this type compared with 18 per cent of the English and 


1l per=cent of the Yothers." 


(9) Symbolic-patriotic content. The final category brought together all 
content of a symbolic or patriotic nature, and included references to the 


Queen, the flag, the RCMP, and the maple leaf. Very few young people used 
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content of this sort to describe Canada, however, although English~ and 
French-speaking youth did so somewhat more frequently than those in the 
thirdseroup. 

In overview, the most important finding here is that there were 
prominent group differences on references to economic resources and to 
provinces. French-speaking young people seem to be quite strongly im- 
pressed by the provincial structure of Canadian society, and apart from 
features of the natural environment they most frequently thought about 
this aspect of Canada when filling out the maps. Non-French-speaking 
youth, on the other hand, did not think of their country very often in 
these terms, and by contrast, were much more likely to think about eco- 
nomic characteristics when confronted with a map of Canada. In the eyes 
of French young people, then, Canada would appear to be fundamentally 
perceived as a political union; for English youth and members of the 
smaller minorities it represents much more an economic union. 

Next, these same responses are reported regionally in Table I-3, 
the French being divided into two regional groupings and the English into 
five. Looking first at the French, the two groups are seen to differ most 
widely in the rates at which they assigned names of provinces to the maps, 
the Quebec French doing so 1/7 per cent more often than those living in 
other regions. This tendency, coupled with the fact that the non~-Quebec 
French were 9 per cent more likely to cite economic characteristics of 
the country, suggests that of the two groups it was the Quebec French who 
differed more widely from English-speaking youth in their perspectives on 
these matters. At the same time, however, the responses of the non-Quebec 
French were more similar to those of the Quebec French than those of the 


English. 
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In addition to these differences, the Quebec French were also 8 per 
cent more likely to refer to social and cultural subdividions within Canada, 
while those living outside of Quebec were 11 per cent more likely to cite 
symbolic or patriotic content and 10 per cent more likely to describe 
Canada in terms of its form of government or way of life. 

Among the English the most interesting regional differences were on 
references to the Canadian way of life and to characteristics of the Cana- 
dian people. Both of these features were cited much less frequently by 
persons in the western regions, with the two coastal groups being furthest 
apart of all. An explanation for these trends is not immediately apparent, 
but they do suggest a greater propensity on the part of Eastern Canadian 
young people to think of Canada in terms of generalizations concerning 
either the nature of the society or the personal traits of its*people. 

There are no equally prominent regional trends operating in the opposite 
direction. 

With respect to economic considerations, the figures indicate a high 
level of consensus in perspective among English-speaking groups from dif-~ 
ferent parts of the country, the rates varying by just five percentage points 
across the five regions. On other features, the main findings were as 
follows: the Maritime English were highest on references to symbolic and 
patriotic themes; regions, provinces, and social and cultural subdivisions 
were cited most often by the Quebec English; young people from Ontario, for 
some reason not altogether clear, were the ones who most frequently identi- 
fied features of the natural terrain; references to climate were made most 
frequently by young people from prairie provinces; and British Columbia 


youth were the ones most likely to identify specific cities or towns. 


ZT. 

Although modest regional variations thus appear on a number of di- 
mensions, Table I-3 also suggests that the differences based on language 
were more prominent than those based on region. This tendency is demon- 
strated more clearly in Table I-4, where measures are presented which 
summarize the degree to which the responses of different groups were similar 
to one ratnerhe These results show that on all comparisons levels of 
consensus were higher within language groups than between them, thus sug- 
gesting that ethnicity had a greater influence on these responses than did 
region. 

In addition, the figures also confirm that of the two groups of 
French it was those from Quebec whose perspectives on Canada differed more 
widely from the views held by English-speaking young people: for English 
youth from all five regions, levels of consensus were lower with the Quebec 
French than with those living in other provinces. Interethnic consensus 
was highest between the Quebec-English and the non-Quebec French (.819) 


and lowest between French from Quebec and English from the Maritimes (.693). 


TABLE I-4 


DEGREE OF SIMILARITY AMONG LANGUAGE AND REGIONAL GROUPS IN OVERALL 
DISTRIBUTION OF CONTENT ENTERED ON FREE-ANSWER MAPS 


Scores on Index of Similarity 


Groups G9) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) C7) 
(1)> Quebec-Erench ...-.- -- Bote 693 . 767 ae) ge 8 af LFS - 7/49 
(2) Non-Quebec French .. =o . 7/60 -819 TTY) -801 -813 
(3) Maritime English ... -- 27 LO . 889 . 882 . 860 
(4) Quebec English ..... -- - 900 901 .890 
C5) *Ontario English sc -- 931 - 890 
(G)ePratrierhnolish sos -- 940 
C7) BB3C> Enslishee. 9. .e - 


These measures are frequently employed in demographic and ecolog- 
ical studies, and indicate as proportions the extent to which two response 
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Finally, comparisons among the five English-speaking groups indicate 
a mild tendency for young people from adjacent regions to share more similar 
perspectives on their country. For those living in adjacent regions, the 
average level of shared response was .920; for those separated by one region 
it was .893; for those separated by two, .886, and it was .860 for those 
living at the eastern and western extremities of the country. This gradient, 
even though modest, nonetheless indicates that perspectives on Canada as a 
collective entity tended to be more similar among groups of young people 
living closer to one another. Levels of shared response were highest between 
English-speaking young people from B. C. and the Prairies (.940), second 
highest between those from Ontario and the Prairies (.931), and lowest be- 
tween those from the two coastal regions (.860). 

To what extent, finally, do these impressions vary over the adoles= 
cent years? Table I-5 examines the same responses with the two groups 
divided into four age clusters. The main finding here is that the English- 
French differences observed for the sample as a whole tend also to be found 
in comparisons between specific age-groups, an outcome which suggests that 
the ethnic differences emerge prior to entry into adolescence and do not 
become substantially erased during these years. At all ages, English- 
speaking adolescents were considerably more likely to cite economic charac~ 
teristics of the country, while French were more likely to name provinces. 

Several minor fluctuations should be noted in the table, however, 


these occurring principally among the French. Older French youth showed 


distributions are identical. First, the figures in Table I-3 were reper- 
centaged as profile measures totaling to 100 per cent. The "index of 
similarity” is 1.000 minus the sum of either positive or negative discrep-~ 
ancies between the two distributions of percentages. 
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a somewhat greater propensity to name cities and towns and to make refer- 
ences to social or cultural groupings within the country, and were a little 
less likely to name provinces. Among nineteen- and twenty-year-old French 
youth, in fact, more cited economic features than named. provinces, 

For the most part, however, the age trends revealed in Table I-5 
are neither sharp nor consistent, and when further comparisons were made 
of the: overall similarity of response between English and French youth of 
different ages, the results indicated no meaningful trend towards either 
higher or lower consensus. From youngest to oldest, these scores were ./50, 
~/18, .737 and .750, thus indicating consistent levels of shared response 
at all stages of adolescence. The main conclusion suggested here, then, is 
that the ethnic differences in perspective which exist at age thirteen are 


still there at age twenty. 


B. Perception of the Canadian Social Structure 


Impressions regarding the social structure of Canadian society were 
measured by asking young people to rate the importance of ten different 
factors in "helping a young person to get ahead in Canadian life today”’ 

(see question 40, Appendix B). These evaluations included factors relating 
both to ascribed and achieved statuses, and thus allow an appraisal to be 
made of the extent to which members of different groups perceived the op~- 
portunity structure of their society as either open or closed. 

Table I-6 shows the rates at which members of the three language 
groups evaluated each of these factors as "very important.'’ The first 
feature to be noted here is that while French-speaking young people assigned 


ratings which diverged widely from those given by both other groups, the 
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evaluations of English youth and those belonging to smaller ethnic minori- 
ties were highly similar. On the average, English and French reactions 
differed by twenty percentage points, while those of the third group dif- 
fered from the French by seventeen points and from the English by just 7 
per cent. This suggests once again, then, that young people from the non- 
French-speaking minorities tend to perceive Canada much more from English- 


Canadian than French-Canadian perspectives. 


TABLE I-6 


IMAGES OF CANADIAN OPPORTUNITY STRUCTURE, by language spoken at home 


Per cent who said each factor was very important in helping 
a young person get ahead in Canadian life? 


eaneas English French Other 
(N=793) (N=529) (N=37) 
(1) ) Get veoodyerades) inyschool o........ 95 69 94 
(2) * Work shard mae ate a cue etertere ce eer tera 94 47 90 
(3) gHavesagni cespersonal dtyeeeeeeee 85 69 iii 
(G)eGeteasunivers i tyseducat Loum een 80 49 83 
(5) eKknow thesri chiwpeopleme. ccs te eer 50 lk 61 
(6) Be able to speak both French 
anda Lasher erccttetcter teeta celee « 59 rhs 45 
(7) Comes iromethesrightetamily ‘a... - = 23 27 way] 
(8) Come from the right religious 
SLOUP wane foie win * eis ele lenere ee aioe ies lots ims 52 She 
(9) obeq DoEnmLOeCanadame etter cei ee 10 1071 2 
(10) Have parents with a lot of money.. 6 11 ld 


BAId percentages computed from weighted bases. Table shows 
unweighted case bases. 
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These responses also suggest that English-speaking youth view the 
opportunity structure of Canadian society very much as an open system--one 
where success depends primarily on talent and effort. They were virtually 
unanimous in the opinion that "good grades in school" and “hard work" would 
lead to success, and were also in fairly high agreement on the importance 
of "a nice personality" and of a university education. By contrast, all 
four factors describing social origins--coming from the "right" family or 
religious group, being born in Canada, and having rich parents--were rated 
extremely low by English youth. 

Among French youth, achieved statuses were also rated higher than 
ascribed ones, but the factor perceived to be of most crucial importance 
was bilingualism. Seventy-five per cent of the French evaluated language 
skills as "very important" compared with just 39 per cent of the English 
and 45 per cent of the "others." 

Additional comparisons between the English and the French suggest 
an underlying pattern of differences. All achievement-related factors 
were rated much higher by the English than by the French ("hard work” 
by 47 per cent, university training by 31 per cent and academic perfor- 
mance by 26), while the four ascribed statuses were all rated higher by 
the French (religious background by 21 per cent, nativity by 12 per cent, 
economic background by 5 per cent, and social class--coming from the right 
family--by 4 per cent). Thus, although all three groups of young people 
do perceive the Canadian social structure as more open than closed, 

French youth would appear to do so in much more qualified terms. For 
them the opportunity structure is certainly seen as open--but providing 


one can speak English. 
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The widest discrepancy between English and French assessments, and 
certainly the most interesting, was in the importance attached to "hard 
work."" Virtually all English youth rated this as a very important ingre- 
dient of success, but among the French it was endorsed by less than half 
and was rated sixth highest out of ten. Of all the channels to success 
listed, "hard work'' is undoubtedly the one most representative of an open 
opportunity system since it makes no restrictions based either on social 
origins or on individual differences in ability. It is particularly with 
regard to these evaluations, then, that French-speaking young people could 
be said to view the Canadian opportunity structure as relatively more 
restricted. 

Next, Table I-7 indicates once again that the main regional varia- 
tions in assessments occurred among the French. Here, the pattern of 
differences is a highly interesting one. On all of the achievement factors, 
for example, it was the non-Quebec French who made the considerably higher 
ratings, and on the importance of "hard work'' and a university education, 
their assessments were closer to the views of English youth than to those 
of the Quebec French. These tendencies, then, would suggest that of the 
two groups it was those living outside of Quebec who saw the Canadian 
social structure in more open terms. Yet this conclusion is clearly con- 
tradicted by the fact that all four ascribed statuses were also rated as 
more important by the non-Quebec French, albeit just slightly so. In 
addition, they were also 15 per cent more likely than their Quebec counter- 
parts to stress the importance of being bilingual. It would appear, in 
short, that the non-Quebec French on the one hand were more likely to share 


the central English-Canadian beliefs regarding channels to social mobility 
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in Canadian life, but on the other were more sensitive to the existence of: 
social barriers which prevent completely free access to these channels. 

Table I-7 also displays a strikingly high degree of consensus among 
English-speaking youth from different regions. The only evaluations which 
varied meaningfully among the five groups were those concerning the impor- 
tance of bilingual skills--these being rated highest by a cotereroriay: 
margin by the Quebec English, and lowest by an equally great margin by 
young people from British Columbia. For the most part, then, English- 
speaking young people from all regions of Canada share the view that 
success in Canadian life is gained by scholastic achievement, hard work, 
higher education and interpersonal know-how. 

Table I-8, finally, compares the ratings made by English and 
French young people in different stages of adolescence. By far the most 
interesting trend here is that the two groups grow further apart in their 
views on the importance of bilingualism as they pass through the adolescent 
years. Among English youth, this factor was rated very important by 44 
per cent of the thirteen- and fourteen-year olds, the ratings then falling 
off progressively to 29 per cent among those entering their twenties. Over 
the same years, however, the evaluations of French youth rise moderately 
and consistently. This suggests that while adolescence reinforces the be- 
liefs of French youth regarding the necessity of being bilingual, it teaches 
many English-speaking young people that they don't really need to know both 
languages in order to get along successfully in Canadian life. 

A second trend of some interest is that older French youth were 
considerably less likely than their juniors to peyceive religious back- 


ground as important in these terms. On this, their evaluations fell off 
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sharply from 50 per cent to 18 per cent. Coupled with the increasing 
propensity to cite the importance of linguistic skills, this would sug- 
gest that during the adolescent years French youth come to redefine the 
meaning and consequences of ethnicity in Canadian society. Among those 
just entering the teen-years, both religion and language were felt to 
have an effect on one's chances of success; for those entering their 
twenties, on the other hand, the relevance of ethnicity would seem to 


be interpreted much more exclusively in terms of language. 


C. Orientations to the Present and the Past 

"All (societies) have their conceptions of the Past, the 

Present, and the Future. Where they differ is in the pref- 

erential ordering of the alternatives, and a very great 

deal can be told about the particular society or part of 

a society being studied and much can be predicted about 

the direction of change within it if one knows what the 

rank-order emphasis is." 

Next, two sets of reactions are examined which reflect young 
people's orientations regarding their country's ties with the present and 
the past. The first of these concerns attitudes about having a completely 
new national flag, while the second focuses more on cognitive than eval- 
uative reactions by looking at the countries which young people named as 
Canada's best friends today. 

In order to avoid references to specific symbolism, attitudes on 
the national flag issue were measured by asking young people whether, if 


they still had a choice, they would prefer a flag "which makes you think 


more of Canada's past history" or one which is "completely new." (Question 


pmterence R. Kluckhohn and Fred L. Strodtbeck, Variations in 
Value Orientations. Evanston: Row, Peterson and Company, 1961, p. 14. 
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1.) In response to this particular phrasing, young people from all three 
language groups answered in favour of a new flag, the pluralities being 
10 per cent among English-speaking youth, 14 per cent among members of 
non-French minorities, and 23 per cent among the French (Table I-9). It 
is of some surprise, perhaps, that endorsements of the new flag were not 
highest of all among members of the smaller minorities, since an emblem 
symbolizing anything but the most recent Canadian history would tend to 
reflect Canada's primarily British and French heritage. Nonetheless, 
it was the French who most substantially rejected an historical emblen, 
although in their case it is not altogether clear whether this can be 
interpreted as rejection of any historical content, or rejection simply 
of the dominant British symbolism of former Canadian banners. At face 
value, however, the reactions of all three groups indicate support for 
contemporary rather than traditional symbols of Canadian nationhood. 
Young people also appeared to be quite highly involved in this issue 
since only 15 per cent of the French and 10 per cent of those in the 
other two groups indicated they didn't care one way or the other, and 
only tiny proportions said they didn't know. 

Upon more detailed examination, it turned out that the overall 
response distributions on this question tended to mask important regional 
and age variations. With regard to region, Table I-10 indicates that the 
principal variations occurred among the English rather than the French, 
the responses of the two French-speaking groups being virtually identical. 
Among the English, however, the reactions of those from the Maritimes, 
Quebec and B. C. deviated substantially from the national average. Strongest 


support for a completely new flag came from the B. C. and Quebec English, 
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and by pluralities as large as 32 and 30 per cent, respectively. By con- 
trast, the margins were only 11 per cent and 2 per cent among the Ontario 
and Prairie English, and young people from the Maritime provinces were 8 
per cent more likely to prefer traditional symbolism. These results, then, 
indicate a considerable lack of consensus among English-speaking young 
people from different regions, and this outcome is particularly meaningful 
in view of the high levels of agreement they displayed on other perspec- 


tives regarding Canadian society. 


TABLE: I-9 


FLAG PREFERENCES, by language spoken at home 


Question 1. As you know, Canada now has a new flag. Some people still 
think we would be better off with a flag which makes you think more of 
Canada's past history, while other people like having a flag that is 
completely new. If you still had a choice, which type of flag would 
you like better? 


Responses English French Other 
A flag which makes you think of Canada's is 

PAS Caste 6 cree ereene he oie betas ar eee ta te tote iete etn's 38% 29% aleve 
Accomp letel yanewr tillage see. cre ctcraie nics eles 48 52 49 
DIMEN GG ISUT eis .arects tear a ceet hares OT erate are 5 3 a) 
I wouldn't care one way or the other ... 10 15 10 
(EO Vanlmars croteielereicicremsirs - 101 100 og 

Bas Capertee crater cocie ee (793) (529) (37) 


7A11 percentages computed from weighted bases. Table shows 
unweighted case bases. 


Among both language groups, moreover, support for traditional 


symbolism was much stronger among younger adolescents (Table I-11). This 
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tendency was particularly prominent among the English, where the youngest 


group favoured a traditional emblem (by 7 per cent), while all three other 


groups favoured a new flag--and by margins increasing from 5 to 20 to 43 


per cent. A similar trend may also be noted among the French, at least 


up to the age of seventeen or eighteen. In overview, then, historical 


representations of Canadian nationhood could very definitely be said to 


be more meaningful to younger adolescents than to those on the threshold 


of adulthood. 


TABLE I-11 


AGE DIFFERENCES IN FLAG PREFERENCES, by language spoken at home 


Per cent giving different responses* 


A. Engiish 


13-14 
Preference (N=261) 
A flag which makes you think 
OLeCanAdansapas tae ias 47 
A completely new flag ....... 40 
LMMeO GS SUL Gite elets Gielslatety oielsiche s) 
I wouldn't care one way or 
ENGROENEL® sie cicterece Ciencia cere 26 hi 
OCS Ute ela tees we) 
B. French 
13-14 
Preference (Niel) 
A flag which makes you think 
ofeGanadaysepast@. ste. B3 
A completely new flag ....... 49 
LEM SUOLESUT Giterate tetera scree sect 4 
I wouldn't care one way or 
Chepotne reece wateceie ane sie 14 
EOLA Lie ers ieteasicte 100 


ALE percentages computed from weighted bases. 


unweighted case bases. 
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A second indicator of young people's time perspectives regarding 
their society was in the countries they selected as Canada's best friends, 
the main issue here being whether they perceived Canada to be closer to 
the United States or to Britain (or France). These evaluations are reported 
in Tables I-12 through I-14. 

Part B of Table I-12 indicates that a majority of the French youth 
and virtually all of the others included both the U.S. and the U.K. in 
their selections of Canada's three closest friends. The issue thus re- 
solves into the question of which country was rated higher, and on this 
the results were strikingly clearcut: all enves groups regarded Canada's 
closest ties to be with the United States, the margins being 36 per cent 
among the two groups of non-French, and 66 per cent among the French. 

Only 6 per cent of the French named Britain as closest friend, and inter- 
estingly, only 8 per cent named France, The main difference between the 
French and the other two groups, then, was in their greater propensity to 
omit Britain from their selections--although they were also more likely 
not to name any country at all. Rates of non-response on this question 
(Question 11) were 13 per cent among the French, but just 4 per cent and 
2 per cent, respectively, among the English and "others."’ This would 
suggest that considerably more French found it difficult to think about 
Canada in terms of its ties with the outside world. 

Another striking feature of these responses is that in total very 
few countries were nominated as best friends. Only 9 per cent of the 
French, 2 per cent of the English and 1 per cent of the "others" named 
any country other than the U.S. or Britain as Canada's closest friend, 


and only two other countries, France and Australia, were named at all 
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TABLE I-12 


COUNTRIES NAMED AS CANADA'S BEST FRIENDS, by language spoken at home 


a 
Per cent who named each country 


A. Best Friend 


Country English 
Una CedsSCactes We onteccisis stareiee siete ote eise 65 
GhCa Ca Dra Merete teveret state sronel «tence rer iete 20 
EGS 16 Cte chester ctatetel terete te telat eeteterelcteicts lc 1 
ALIothere Count rd eS. io tele eleteieigece 1 
NOs COUDLEE Ye AMES mete: etereieteticds siersteter ets 4 
OES Lee ctaet es cietere 100 
BASCORE Aer eae (793) 


B. Three Best Friends 


Country English 
Una Gedeo € a tes eer rare eerste et ceetel eta ere 94 
Greate Bry Ca lita sc cusyeasterees evepetere atone tare ts 89 
EallC Cure ctctetals cic oe apctetetalcisiel-lolstcl eres tetera 33 
AUS bra 17 a src: ci aterelstersveteislereleie shes eis\ evare « 18 
sD ADAN Bane rac ois a detel a sie cusalebe ate sia aisas sy anes yf 
ALI othe recount mies ger ae eelesisteieleriere 28 
Oud Wate atc sierer- 269° 
BasGusere es ciate cctene (793) 


7a11 percentages computed from weighted bases. 


unweighted case bases. 


French 
42 
6 
8 
1 


13 


French 


84 
58 


64 


Ay | 
238 


(529) 


Other 


Other 


Table shows 


Drorale exceed 100 per cent because respondents asked to name 
three best friends. They do not total to 300 per cent because some did 


not name three countries. 
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by more than one person in ten from any group. Although not often selected 
as Canada's first friend, 64 per cent of the French and: about a third in 
the other two groups did include France in their selections, while 18 per 
cent of the English youth included Australia. 

Unlike attitudes on the flag question, these impressions were found 
to be remarkably stable among different age and regional groupings. Table 
I-13 indicates that young people from all parts of the country placed the 
U.S. ahead of the U.K. by a considerable margin, the tendency being strongest 
in the case of the two groups from Quebec, and slightly less pronounced, 
inexplicably, among English youth from the Prairies. For the most part, 
however, these results are more impressive in their similarity than their 
variation. On age, too, the responses varied only slightly among the 
different groups (Table I-14). The only meaningful age trends were that 
older youth were a little more likely to think of the U.S. as Canada's 
first friend, and a little less likely to leave the question unaswered. 

In the main, it would appear that all groups of Canadian young 
people perceive their country more in terms of its North American roots 
than its European heritage. And to the extent that these reactions could 
be said to reflect orientations to the past, present or future, .it 
could perhaps be concluded as well that they view their nation primarily 


from contemporary rather than traditional perspectives. 


D. Orientations to Different Levels. of Government 


: 6 
According to Piaget, children beginning at the age of about ten 


or eleven are able to properly comprehend the notion of ''country’' in the 


6 
| Jean Piaget, ''The Development in Children of the Idea of the 
Homeland and of Relations with Other Countries," International Social 
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sense of understanding the territorial relationships between a country as 
a whole and the various administrative units which may function within it-- 
towns, cities, provinces, cantons, states, regions and the like. Ina 
study of Canadian thirteen- to twenty-year olds, then, it is not at all 
fanciful to inquire as to attitudes regarding different levels of govern- 
ment in the Canadian federal system. The main focus in this section concerns 
how young people assess the effectiveness of their federal, provincial and 
local governments in serving the needs of the Canadian people. These eval- 
uations were measured in relative rather than absolute terms, the respon- 
dents being asked which government they felt did "most" and "least" for 
people (Questions 15 and 16). In addition, they were also asked which one 
they thought would be best to work for--providing the remuneration from each 
were the same (Question 17). 

Even though these questions avoided reference to specific admin- 
istrations, political parties, or national, provincial or municipal leaders, 
it is inevitable that in answering them some young people would have thought 
about the particular parties or individuals in power at the time. These 
results, therefore, cannot be represented as necessarily enduring orien- 
tations regarding government; there is no guarantee that the ratings would 
have been the same had other parties or persons been in office during the 
summer of 1965. 

While only limited interpretations can be made from these responses 
when considered as national totals, Table I-15 does indicate a number of 
points of similarity and difference in the reactions of the three language 
groups. Considering the balance between positive and negative assessments 


in Parts A and B of the table, for example, the following tendencies may be 
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TABLE I-15 


ORIENTATION TO DIFFERENT LEVELS OF GOVERNMENT, by language 
spoken at home 


A. Question 15. Which government would you say does 
the most for people? 


Response English French Other 
The government of your city, town or 

EOWDSH LD wees, + wprtit cst oes lcrecares sierenaiele pe he 23/5 37h 
The government of your province ...... 26) 40 39 
The, severnment,of Ganada:.....2.ces <> a2 Pie ee. 
A mani CS Uk © ete sige 2 a atte ages oat ce tema 13 15 2 
Ob ad ioe oe ate or 101 100 100 

Bases 2 see Sea (793) (529) (37) 


B. Question 16. Which one would you say does the 
least for people 


The government of your city, town or 


LownSH1p oes Nes oss etn aes ene eee 30%" Ze 14% 
The government of your province ...... Le 13 19 
Ther soverninen beats Ganadawert..c er rae. 26 34 25 
LPMENO GaSe lea) .cetemm ere eieie e cterePe eel ais ccri ee 31 Be 42 

EOCAT Wats eters ects © ie 99 100 100 
BAS ciw cqetreve ste ators ese (793) (529) 7) 


C. Question 17. Which government would be best to 
work for--if the salary was the same on each job? 


The government of your city, town or 


towns hl ptgwnem <wies trees te hiver se pistes. 28% 27h 27h 
The government of your province ...... 22 34 Lg 
The government of GCanaday....¢....-:.. oR, 28 38 
POS aye elke ea rere ee ia gee eh 11 16 
{fey sce De gh FA eae 100 100 100 

BSB ecto ale esetata te ek e's (793) (529) (37) 


"Ail percentages computed from weighted bases. Table shows 
unweighted case bases. 
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noted: first, members of all three groups rated their provincial govern- 
ments much more positively than negatively, the percentage margins being 
+27 among the French, +21 among the English and +20 among those in the 
third group; secondly, only English-speaking youth made an overall positive 
appraisal of the Federal government, the scores in this case being +6, -3 
and -12, respectively, among the English, "“others'' and French; and thirdly, 
young people speaking languages other than English or French gave by far 
the most positive assessments to the role of municipal government, their 
net balance between positive and negative ratings being +27 compared with 
+2 and -7 for the French and English. 

In overview, then, all three groups made strongly positive assess- 
ments of the effectiveness of their provincial governments in doing things 
for people, members of the smaller ethnic minorities ated local govern- 
ments strongly, and no group at all made a relatively strong evaluation 
of the national government. These results indicate a decidely provincial 
orientation in young people's thinking about public administration. 

At the same time, however, the Federal government fared much better 
when rated as an employer. Part C of Table I-15 indicates that all three 
groups rated it more strongly on this criterion than on the other, and that 
both groups of non-French youth rated it highest on this score. These same 
two groups also rated their provincial governments lowest on this criterion, 
thus indicating that the governments they saw as most effective in serving 
people's interests were the ones they thought least attractive to work for. 
This reversal is especially curious in view of the fact that the employment 
question stated quite clearly that the salaries from each job would be the 


same. In effect, then, these youth used quite different criteria when 
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evaluating an administration's service to the community and its employment 
potential. They regarded as the best employer one which they also regarded 
as relatively ineffective at doing its job. 

French-speaking youth, by comparison, were much more consistent in 
their ratings on these two dimensions. For them, provincial governments 
were ranked first both in serving people's interests and as potential em- 
ployers. 

Although it would be highly instructive to examine the reactions 
of young people living in specific localities, the small number of individ- 
uals sampled in most cities and towns precludes this level of analysis. 
Regional variations, however, are displayed in Figure I-l. The rationale 
for this particular mode of presentation is that strictly by chance alone 
we would expect each level of government to be named both positively and 
negatively by one-third of the respondents. Figure I-1 thus summarizes 
the ratings so as to highlight the extent to which they deviated from 
random expectation. Here, the direction of the bars to the right or left 
of the center line indicates either a positive or negative balance, while 
the length of the bar reflects the strength of departure from chance 
expectancy. 

These data point to a number of important regional discrepancies 
in young people's perspectives regarding government. First, comparing the 

’the actual measures were computed by the following formula: (per 
cent positive assessments - 33.3 per cent) + (33.3 per cent - per cent nega- 
tive assessments) divided by 2. Signs were taken into account and percen- 
tages were computed only for those persons who gave substantive answers to 
the questions. These measures have a zero-sum property, meaning that any 


imbalance in one direction must be matched by an imbalance of equal size 
in the opposite direction. 
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Figure I-l 


REGIONAL VARIATIONS oa ORIENTATION TO DIFFERENT LEVELS OF GOVERNMENT, 
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language spoken at home 
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52 
two French-speaking groups, it is clear that those from Quebec held much 
more positive views of their provincial government, and much more negative 
ones of the Federal government, than did their counterparts living in other 
provinces. The Quebec-French show a very strong provincial emphasis in 
their evaluation of government, their tendency in this direction being 
balanced by negative assessments directed primarily at Ottawa rather than 
at local administrations. By contrast the Quebec-French appear to have 
no particularly strong feelings about any level of government. Their 
reactions are all close to what would be expected strictly from random 
allotment. 

Interestingly, the B. C. English showed an even stronger propensity 
than the Quebec-French to concentrate their positive ratings at the pro- 
vincial level, their assessments deviating 23.3 points above chance expec- 
tancy compared with 16.3 points for the French. Although both groups thus 
displayed strong provincial sentiments, their patterns of negative response 
were quite dissimilar: among the Quebec-French these were directed prin- 
cipally at the Federal government while among the B. C. English they 
clustered heavily at the local level. In other words, the provincialism 
of the Quebec French was accompanied by strongly negative dispositions 
regarding the Federal administration while that of the B, C. group was not. 

Figure I-l also indicates that all groups except the Quebec-English 
rated provincial governments to the positive side of the ledger. As might 
have been anticipated, then, the perspectives of the English- and French- 
speaking youth from Quebec were radically different on this point. 

Although showing less consensus in their views, the Quebec-English quite 


clearly perceived their primary source of support as emanating from Ottawa. 
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Besides the Quebec-English, only those from the Maritime provinces 
rated the national government more positively than negatively, the reactions 
of both groups falling approximately 9 points above chance expectancy. Un- 
like their Quebec neighbors, however, the Maritimers also made positive 
assessments of their provincial administrations, and while both groups 
gave their most negative ratings to local government, it was the Maritimers 
who did so to the much greater degree. For the Maritime-English, then, 
Federal support would seem to emerge primarily as a reaction to local 
inertia; for the Quebec-English it would appear to stem from a relatively 
low level of confidence in both local and provincial administrations. 

Finally, Figure I-l indicates that all groups rated the functions 

of municipal government relatively low. Since in a zero-sum statistic 
all deviations must be balanced, it is difficult to assess whether these 
particular ratings reflect genuinely negative sentiment or whether they 
emerge primarily because provincial administrations were rated so highly. 
The most reasonable interpretation, perhaps, is that they are based more 
on influences of the latter type than of the former. 

Apart from the pronounced provincial orientation reflected in the 
ratings of the B. C. English, these results could be said to conform 
pretty much to expectation. Among English-speaking youth, the regional 
differences are for the most part highly plausible, and the reactions of 
the Quebec-French are not at all out of line with what might have been 
predicted. In the main, then, young people from the different regions 
seem to share the same kinds of perspectives as their elders regarding 


the structure of public administration in Canadian society. 
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Figure I-2, finally, compares the evaluations of English and French 
young people in the four age-groups. These results indicate sharp changes 
of perspective with age, the older groups giving progressively higher 
positive ratings to their provincial governments. These trends are con- 
tinuous among both language groups, and among the French they are accom- 
panied by a fairly consistent increment in negative dispositions regarding 
the Federal government. 

These findings are important. They suggest that it is during the 
adolescent years that Canadian young people become aware of the salience 
of sectional, regional and provincial interests in Canadian life, this 
awareness in turn being translated into beliefs regarding the viability 
of provincial governments in serving the needs of Canadians. If then, as 
Piaget suggests, the first ten or eleven years of life are characterized 
by a clearly marked process of widening perspectives regarding the home- 
land, "starting from motives essentially bound up with subjective or 
personal impressions and progressing toward acceptance of the values common 
to the group, first to the family group and then society as a Hioike, 
then the adolescent yerars, at least for Canadian young people, could be 


characterized as the period of emergent sectionalism. 


E. Perceived Distinctiveness of the Canadian People, and of the Two 
Main Canadian Subgroups 


The final section of this chapter looks at young people's impres- 
sions of the Canadian people both from the perspective of an undiffer- 


entiated collectivity and as one containing two major subgroupings. The 
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Figure I-2 


AGE DIFFERENCES IN ORIENTATION TO DIFFERENT LEVELS OF GOVERNMENT, 
by language spoken at home 


Direction and Strength of Orientation 
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Figure [-2--(Continued) 
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57 
discussion centers first on areas of perceived similarity and difference 
between, on the one hand, Canadians and Americans, and on the other, 
English- and French-speaking Canadians, Following this, it then focuses 
directly on the triangle of relationships between English-Canadians, 
French-Canadians and Americans by reviewing young people's impressions 
as to which pairs of groups share the larger number of things in common 
with one another. 

Considered broadly, this section deals with themes which might 
well be discussed under the labels "national identity" and "national 
solidarity.'' To the extent that the concept of national identity can 
be defined in terms of the collectivities a person associates himself 
with and differentiates himself from, the analysis could indeed be said 
to explore young people's identity both as Canadians and as "hyphenated- 


Canadians." 


And to the extent that the solidarity of any group--a family, 
organization, community or nation--is reflected in the degree to which 
its members share more things in common with one another than they do 
with outsiders, then it also explores the social cohesiveness of the 
national community of Canadian young people. 

(i) Canadians and Americans 

To what extent and in what kinds of ways do Canadian young people 
think of the themselves as collectively distinct? To get at these im- 
pressions, respondents were asked to compare themselves with Americans 
on eleven specific traits and characteristics, and in addition to make 
an overall judgment as to whether Canadians and Americans were, in most 


respects, alike or different (Questions 12 and 13). In selecting charac- 


teristics for comparison, an attempt was made to reflect the kinds of 
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things young people commonly say about themselves and about Americans, 
and at the same time to cover features relating to a number of different 
dimensions--personality traits of the two peoples, tastes, and life- 
style preferences, characteristics of the social and institutional struc- 
ture of the two countries, and most importantly, basic underlying values 
about life. 

When asked for a global assessment, most Canadian young people 
viewed themselves, collectively, as more similar to than distinct from 
Americans. English youth and members of the non-French minorities shared 
a high degree of consensus about this, with 79 and 75 per cent, respec- 
tively, perceiving basic commonalities between the two peoples. (See 
Table I-16.) French-speaking youth held these views much more tentatively, 
although a majority (56 per cent) did perceive commonalities as overriding 
differences. These levels of response are somewhat difficult to inter- 
pret in isolation, but they suggest at the very least that Canadian young 
people's sense of national distinctiveness does not derive its shape on 
the basis of fundamental contrasts with Americans. 

The international comparisons on specific features are reviewed 
in Figure I-3. These results are once again represented in graphic form 
so as to highlight only dominant een ae and are ordered beginning with 
areas of highest overall consensus regarding Canadian-American similarity. 

In this and other charts presented in this section, the figures 
represent the percentage discrepancies between those saying Canadians 
and Americans were "definitely alike" and "definitely different.” These 


percentages were based on the responses of the total group rather than 
just those who gave substantive assessments. 
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This chart shows prominent imagery in both directions, and also illus- 
trates a number of features on which members of the three groups held 


different views. 


TABLE I-16 


PERCEIVED SIMILARITY BETWEEN CANADIANS AND AMERICANS , 
by language spoken at home 


Question 12. Some people think that Canadians and Americans are 
very much alike, while others think they are very different. What 
would you say? 


Response English French Other 
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sai percentages computed from weighted bases. Table shows 
unweighted case bases. 

First, let us review the content of these ratings. The first 
three entries on the chart all represent the area of tastes or life- 
style qualities, and all reflect exceedingly high levels of consensus 
as to Canadian-American similarity. At the same time, however, the 
three groups did not share these views to the same degree. Virtually 
no English youth or members of the smaller minorities saw anything 
particularly distinctive about Canadian food, musical tastes, or grooming 


styles and manners of dress, but a sizeable minority of French youth did. 
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Figure I-3 


WAYS IN WHICH CANADIANS AND AMERICANS ARE PERCEIVED AS SIMILAR AND 
DIFFERENT, by language spoken at home 


Direction and Strength of Image 
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Figure I-3--(Continued) 
Direction and Strength of Image 
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One could conclude, therefore, that French youth were at least relatively 
more sensitive to distinctively Canadian tastes and styles. 

Next, consensus was also fairly high that Canadians and Americans 
work at similar types of jobs, although here members of the third group 
made much more tentative judgments than either the French or English. For 
the most~-part, however, young people did not recognize a distinctively 
Canadian occupational structure. 

With regard to language, French youth as expected recognized the 
distinctiveness of the two peoples much more frequently than others did. 
This outcome also suggests that in answering these questions English- and 
French-speaking young people tended to base their thinking about the Cana- 
dian people as a whole pretty much in terms of characteristics of their own 
cultural group. By the same token, members of the third group would appear 
to have defined "the Canadian people" in terms of predominantly English- 
Canadian characteristics. 

The sixth and seventh features listed both pertain to the general 
realm of values--the importance attached to economic achievement and to 
enjoying life. Both sets of ratings illustrate moderately high consensus 
as to Canadian-American similarity although levels of consensus on both 
points tended to be higher among English-youth and lower among "others." 
These findings are perhaps a little surprising in that, along with ''friend- 


' these features are often the object of stereotypes 


liness to strangers,’ 
regarding Canadian-American differences--Americans being often characterized 
as more motivated toward the acquisition of wealth, and as more gregarious 


and extroverted, and Canadians (or at least English-Canadians) usually 


being stereotyped as more serious about life, more conservative and more 
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reserved in establishing social relationships. In the main, however, young 
people would appear not to reflect these stereotypes. 

Members of the three language groups also differed markedly in the 
assessments they made regarding the importance Canadians and Americans 
attach to religion. For the French, the two peoples were felt to place a 
quite different stress on these matters, while for the English and "others" 
the emphasis was viewed as basically similar. From the point of view of 
French youth, then, both language and religiosity were identified as dis- 
tinctively Canadian features; in the eyes of other young people, they were 
NOG, 

All in all, then, there were just two characteristics out of the 
eleven on which all three groups agreed that Canadians and Americans were 
definitely different: they agreed to differences in economic wealth and 
in the form of government of the two countries--consensus being higher on 
the latter point than the former. Although these results are hardly sur- 
prising, it is interesting that the two peoples were perceived as different 
when rated on actual wealth, but similar when rated on the importance they 
attach to making money. 

In summary, then, these responses indicate relatively few areas on 
which Canadians were seen as distinct from Americans, the only marked and 
commonly shared distinctions being on their economic well-being and on the 
basic structure of their governments. At the same time, however, French 
youth tended to see more of these features as distinctively Canadian. In 
addition to wealth and form of government, they rated language and religious 
emphasis as distinct, and were much more likely than their compatriots to 


perceive distinctions in the area of tastes and styles. 
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Finally, age and regional variations on the global comparisons are 
reviewed in Figure 1-4. Considering region first, the results indicate 
little variation of perspective among English-speaking youthfrom the differ- 
ent regions, but rather marked differences between the two groups of French. 
All five groups of English youth viewed Canadians and Americans to be highly 
similar and to about the same degree, but the Quebec-French saw considerably 
more areas of national difference than did French youth from other provinces. 
The non-Quebec French, in short, tended to view Canadians as more Americanized, 
and in this respect came somewhat closer to the views held by English-speak- 
ing youth. 

With regard to age, the results indicate a slight tendency for older 
youth to see more areas of national distinctiveness. These trends are 
neither pronounced nor linear, however, and as such do not warrant any 


definite conclusions regarding age changes in perspective. 


(ii) English-Canadians and French-Canadians 


Further along in the questionnaire, respondents were asked to make 
similar judgments for English- and French-Canadians (Questions 25 and 26). 
These evaluations, while interesting in their own right, take on added 
significance when interpreted in conjunction with the Canadian-American 
comparisons. 

On overall assessments as to similarity, all three groups rated the 
English and French as more alike than different, but the two non-French 
groups did so only marginally. (See Table I-17.) Whereas 79 per cent of 
the English rated Canadians and Americans as alike, only 50 per cent made 


a similar appraisal regarding the French and English in Canada, and for 


A. 


B. 
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FIGURE 1-4 


REGIONAL VARIATIONS AND AGE DIFFERENCES IN PERCEIVED SIMILARITY OF 
CANADIANS AND AMERICANS, by language spoken at home 


Direction and Strength of Image 
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members of the non-French minorities the discrepancy was even wider--/5 per 


cent compared with 42 per cent. These two groups, then, perceived consider- 


ably more vertical than horizontal commonality, The two sets of ratings 


were much more similar among French youth, although they too failed to per- 
ceive the two Canadian groups as the more similar (54 per cent compared with 
56 per cent). Of the three groups of raters, however, it was the French who 


most often saw English- and French-Canadians as alike, and Americans and 


Ganadians as difierent. 


TABLE I-17 


PERCEIVED SIMILARITY BETWEEN ENGLISH-SPEAKING AND FRENCH-SPEAKING 
CANADIANS, by language spoken at home 


Question 25. On the whole, would you say that English-speaking 
Canadians and French-speaking Canadians are pretty much alike or 
pretty much different? 


Reasons English mee abel 

(N=793) (N=529) (N=37) 

ALDREMINEMOS te Way con sie oehiikessdleiy ets tere SOs 54% 42% 
Di csewatsyone, aGa Wl WERE Go cod aonudnan Soc 41 38 40 
Tam ynOLOSULC ss crcte cncperecretetena’s ste ale ototebeya suite 10 8 18 
OUR Lae raistshorcietsieieae tie 101 100 100 


a Ade percentages computed from weighted bases. Table shows un- 


weighted case bases. 


Comparisons on specific 
I-5. Here, of twelve points of 
as areas of similarity and four 


similarities, all groups shared 


larity in food habits, economic 


characteristics are presented in Figure 
comparison, eight were rated by a majority 
as areas of difference. First, on the 


high consensus as to English-French simi- 


motivation and types of employment, the 
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Picurce l=) 


WAYS IN WHICH ENGLISH-SPEAKING CANADIANS AND FRENCH-SPEAKING 
CANADIANS ARE PERCEIVED AS SIMILAR AND DIFFERENT, 
by language spoken at home 


Direction and Strength of Image 


HIGHLY DIFFERENT NO CONSENSUS HIGHLY SIMILAR 
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Figure I-5-({Continued) 


Direction and Strength of Image 
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pluralities in no case falling below 41 per cent. There was no consistent 
pattern to these three sets of ratings, however, consensus being highest 
among the French on food, among the "others" on economic motivation, and 
among the English on types of jobs held. The three groups also perceived 
more similarity than difference in hair and clothing styles, but in this 
case they did so in differing degrees. Consensus here was much higher 
among the English, and was lowest by a considerable margin among members 

of the third group. A similar pattern was also found on images of the 
importance attached to having a good time--the English showing slightly 
higher consensus than the French, and the "others" being most likely to 
perceive intergroup differences. Finally, on the dimensions of wealth, 
music taste and friendliness to strangers, all three groups made moderately 
high appraisals as to English-French similarity, their ratings on the whole 
being more alike than unalike. 

Turning now=tol the differences,sall sroups felt, fimst, thatekneilish- 
and French-Canadians place a different emphasis on religion, levels of 
consensus on this being highest among the "others" and lowest among the 
French. The more interesting differences, however, were on the statements 
reflecting national goals for Canada--"the kind of government they want 
Canada to have" and "the type of country they want Canada to be in the 


' Here the perspectives of the three groups differed quite markedly. 


future.' 
On both dimensions, English young people and those from the smaller minor- 
ities saw the two groups as oriented in quite different directions, while 
French youth were much more evenly divided in their opinions. On goals for 


Canada as a country, the English were 36 per cent more likely to see the 


two groups as wanting different things, while the French were 7 per cent 
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more likely to view English and French goals as similar. And while the 
French did admit to intergroup differences of opinion on government, they 
did so by a margin of just 11 per cent--compared with 45 per cent among 
the English and 54 per cent among the "others." 

These results are important even though they do not indicate specific 
points of perceived disagreement. They suggest that while English- and 
French-Canadians are seen to share many things in common, the points on 
which they are seen to differ are far from superficial ones. 

Finally, Figures I-5 shows that virtually all young people recognized 
that English- and French-Canadians speak different languages, an outcome 
which if different would have jeopardized the credibility of the other 
responses, 

Variations by region and age are again presented only in relation 
to the overall assessments. (See Figure I-6.) Here prominent regional dis- 
crepancies may be noted in the responses of both groups. Among the English 
there is a clearcut though slightly uneven tendency toward higher levels of 
perceived discrepancy among those living further westward: whereas Maritime 
youth were 30 per cent more likely to perceive similarities than differences, 
the groups were rated as more dissimilar than alike at all points west of 
Ontario. Western English thus felt they had less in common with French- 
Canadians than did their counterparts living in Central Canada, who in turn 
saw fewer commonalities than did young people from the Maritimes. Among 
the French, the two regional groups again gave radically different appraisals. 
Consensus as to English-French similarity was highest of all among French 
youth living outside of Quebec, and by contrast the Quebec-French held views 


more similar to those of the Quebec-English than to those of the non-Quebec 
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Figure I-6 


REGIONAL VARIATIONS AND AGE DIFFERENCES IN PERCEIVED SIMILARITY 
OF ENGLISH-SPEAKING AND FRENCH-SPEAKING CANADIANS , 
by language spoken at home 


Direction and Strength of Image 
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French. On this issue, in short, regional perspectives could probably be 
said to override ethnic ones. 

The findings with regard to age are once again inconclusive, although 
among both groups consensus as to similarity was highest among the thirteen- 
and fourteen-year-olds, and lowest among either the oldest group or the 
second-oldest. This suggests at least mild support for the generalization 
that as Canadian young people pass through adolescence they become more 


sensitive to ethnic differences. 


(iii) Interethhic ties versus ties over the border 
In addition to these separate evaluations, respondents were also 
asked directly which pairs of groups they thought shared more in common. 
These questions were phrased as follows: 
(Question 14) Who would you say have more in common-- 
English-speaking Canadians and Americans or English- 


speaking Canadians and French-speaking Canadians? 


(Question 27) Who have more in common--French-Canadians 
and Americans or French-Canadians and English-Canadians? 


In effect, then, both English and French young people were asked (a) to 
rate the strength of their interethnic ties within Canada against their 
ties south of the border, and (b) to make a similar assessment from the 
point of view of the other group. 

The responses elicited by these questions are reported in Table I- 
18, and indicate sharp differences of perspective among the three groups. 
The key finding here is that many more English-speaking young people felt 
closer ties to Americans than to French-Canadians. Although already sug- 
gested by the responses to previous questions, this tendency is brought in- 


to sharp focus here: when confronted with a forced-choice situation, better 
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than two-thirds of the English youth said they had more in common with Amer- 
icans and only one in five identified himself with French-Canadians. Mem- 
bers of the third group, moreover, strongly agreed with this appraisal, 

and in fact stated it even more sharply: the "others'' were 60 per cent 

more likely to identify English-Canadians with Americans than with French- 
Canadians, the English themselves doing so by a margin of just 48 per cent. 

French views on this were considerably different. Although more 

agreed with the appraisal than disagreed with it, they identified English- 
Canadians' ties to be with the French just 2 per cent less often than with 


Americans. 


TABLE I-18 


PERCEPTION OF CLOSENESS OF TIES BETWEEN ENGLISH-SPEAKING 
CANADIANS, FRENCH-SPEAKING CANADIANS AND AMERICANS, 
by language spoken at home 


A.* Question 14. Who would you say have more in common--English-speaking 
Canadians and Americans or English-speaking Canadians and 
French-speaking Canadians? 


Responses English French Other 
English-speaking Canadians and Americans 68%4 417% 69% 
English-speaking Canadians and French- 

Speakanes Canadians emis ocrsat ote uke - 20 59 9 
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B. Question 27. Who have more in common--French-Canadians and Americans 
or French-Canadians and English-Canadians? 


French-Canadians and: Americans .......... ye Pad ys 10% 

French-Canadians and English-Canadians .. 70 60 63 
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Part B of the table illustrates the high degree of social-psycho- 
logical imbalance in these appraisals. French young people felt they had 
more in common with English-Canadians than with Americans, and by a margin 
as great as 39 per cent. Moreover, this view was also held strongly by the 
other groups, and in particular by the English. 

Together, then, these reactions describe a grossly imbalanced set 
of relationships. The social orientation of English-speaking young people 
crosses national lines much more frequently than ethnic lines, while that 
of the French is exactly the reverse. The most interesting feature here, 
perhaps, is that this situation seemed to be fairly clear to everyone. It 
was obvious to the English and to members of the non-French minorities, and 
even the French recognized it more often than not. The French did tend to 
overestimate the ties English-Canadians felt toward them, and this can per- 
haps be interpreted as a reaction to the uncomfortable situation of iden- 
tifying attachments which are not reciprocated. 

In any event, the results suggest a severe gap in the social-psycho- 
logical base for intergroup solidarity among Canadian young people. And 
while it would be foolish to suggest specific implications of this type of 
imbalance, it should be clear enough that a tendency to identify stronger 
social ties outside the national borders than within it could become extremely 
significant in situations of either individual or collective cross-pressure. 

To conclude the chapter, regional and age variations in these eval- 
uations are reviewed in Figures I-7 and I-8. As with the ratings of French- 
English commonalities, English youth from the western regions showed a 
marked tendency to less often identify themselves with the French. In the 


forced-choice situation, moreover, even the Maritime English more often 
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Figure I-7 
REGIONAL VARIATIONS IN PERCEPTION OF CLOSENESS OF TIES BETWEEN ENGLISH- 
SPEAKING CANADIANS, FRENCH-SPEAKING CANADIANS AND AMERICANS, by language 
spoken at home 


Direction and Strength of Image 
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Figure I-8 


AGE DIFFERENCES IN PERCEPTION OF CLOSENESS OF TIES BETWEEN ENGLISH- 
SPEAKING CANADIANS, FRENCH-SPEAKING CANADIANS AND AMERICANS, by 
language spoken at home 


Direction and Strength of Image 
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ry 
identified cross-nationally, and by a margin of 32 per cent. Nonetheless, 
the tendency was still much stronger in the Canadian west. 

The two groups of French did not differ meaningfully when appraising 
English-Canadian attachments but they assessed the ties of their own group 
rather differently, the Quebec-French being considerably less likely to 
perceive their primary ties within Canada. English assessments regarding 
French ties did not vary much from region to region, although they were 
particularly one-sided in B. C. and Quebec, the same regions where Cana- 
dian-American similarities were rated the highest. (Figure I-4.) In other 
words, it was the Quebec- and B. C.-English who made both the strongest 
Canadian-American associations and the strongest French-Canadian-American 
disassociations. 

Finally, Figure I-8 shows extremely pronounced age differences in 
these perspectives. The most important finding here was that older French 
youth were much more likely to rate English-Canadians as closer to Americans. 
Over the teen-age years, then, French young people would appear to become 
much better informed as to how English-Canadians actually feel on this issue. 
At thirteen and fourteen, most rated English-Canadians as more closely tied 
to the French; at nineteen and twenty, the majority thought differently. 

At the same time, however, older English respondents seemed to be more 
tentative about their ties to Americans. Although still identifying solidly 
in that direction, the levels of consensus were quite a bit higher among the 
two younger groups than the two older. This counter-trend is interesting, 
although its implications are not all together clearcut. In Figures I-4 
and 1-6, for example, slight tendencies were noted for older English youth 


perceive less areas of commonality both between Americans and Canadians 
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and between English- and French-Canadians. The trend in Figure I-8, then, 
probably doés not reflect a growing tendency for English youth to feel more 
areas of commonality with French so much as it reflects their growing pro- 
pensity to perceive themselves as nationally distinct. In this sense, then, 
the results suggest that over the adolescent years English youth perhaps 
become slightly more cognizant of the fact that one of the main things they 


do share with French-Canadians is a common national identity. 


pw 


CHAPTER ITI 
SOCIAL RELATIONS IN CANADIAN SOCIETY 


At this point, the focus of attention shifts from young people's 
perceptions of Canada as a unitary entity to their impressions regarding 
social diversity in Canadian life. Once again the discussion is more con- 
cerned with beliefs than with feelings, and the evidence reviewed consists 
primarily of cognitive rather than affective reactions. Images of social 
diversity in Canada are discussed under three sub-headings. The first 
section considers the impressions young people have regarding the social 
and linguistic composition of the Canadian population. The remainder of 
the chapter then deals with impressions as to the cohesiveness of Canadian 
society: section B considers views regarding levels of consensus and cleav- 
age among various social aggregates, and section C focuses directly on 


opinions regarding relations between English and French. 


(A) Awareness of Social Diversity. 


As might well be imagined, a wide variety of social groupings were 
identified when respondents were asked to list the groups of people, other 
than English or French, who lived in Canada (question 24). Most young 
people listed between one and six groups, although some named many more 


than this and others weren't able to think of any at Phe, Altogether, 


Because the questionnaire administration was in most cases not 
closely supervised, it would have been possible for respondents to consult 
sources other than their memories when answering this question. There is 
no accurate way of determining the extent to which this was actually done, 
but there was no evidence to suggest it was done frequently. Moreover, since 
different subgroups would have probably done so at uniform rates, it seems 
safe enough to make at least comparative statements regarding levels of 
social awareness. 
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7 per cent named more than ten groups, 16 per cent named between seven and 
ten, 46 per cent named three to six, 18 per cent named one or two, and 14 
per cent didn't name any at all. 

By way of introduction, Table II-1 reports the median number of 
groups identified by different aggregates of young people. Part A of the 
table shows, first, that respondents who were themselves members of ethnic 
minorities were most aware of the existence of other minorities in Canada, 
and second, that the French named fewer groups than the English. This 
latter discrepancy is of a substantial magnitude for differences in medians, 
and it suggests, therefore, that of the three groups the French were by far 
the least aware of the heterogeneity of their national social environment. 

Part B indicates in addition that the Quebec French were somewhat 
less well informed than their counterparts living in other provinces. Upon 
closer scrutiny, however, it turned out that this was the case only for 
Quebec French living outside the Montreal area. Although not shown in the 
table, the medians for French youth from Montreal and other parts of Quebec 
were, respectively, 3.62 and 2.09. Thus it was only the non-Quebec French 
and the Quebec French living elsewhere than in Montreal whose entries were 
relatively less numerous. 

Among the English groups, levels of awareness were higher in the west 
than the east, and were highest of all among those from the Prairies. This 
undoubtedly reflects the fact that the population living in western regions 
of Canada is more ethnically heterogeneous, and would suggest, therefore, 
that where ethnic minorities are more numerous in the local environment, 


more young people are aware of their existence. 
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TABLE II-1 
TOTAL NUMBER OF GROUPS IDENTIFIED AS LIVING IN CANADA, by language 


spoken at home, region and language spoken at home, and age and 
language spoken at home 


Question 24, Besides the English and the French, what other groups 
of people do you know about who live in Canada? 


Median Number of Groups Named* 
Classification of Respondents Median 


A. Language spoken at home 


Eyal (Shee UN = 9.30 gene eagure, ctetuen pene errte metre te Sica coment Ano 
Rrenciy eNO 2 Oi) aeeen 1 eee ree gee aerate ae arnt a Reet es Pes) 
Oeheiow(N=3i/s) Rese AM Ny teeth eens eee ar eben ees fea kee: ees 4.41 


B. Region and language spoken at home 


rene hac OUeDeC. N= 3:5) aaeeere tet ane trae meer ee kre 2a ee 
3=Non -Ouebects (N= 1.92)) waa. trercian saeeyet.. glare. Ste: 105 
English -Marit pmecm (Noe 2) laters cert, one a eee see ee oo Sidon! 
2-OuegDeGe (N= O/: een aon een. etaes ieee et ane L3G 
see TY CE LO me Se: Oe) see teer Pom aerate UP ag acre et eae aee Be oT 
2eP rat ties (N= ln, a hte: Meeoie ros Rireeats ee Seed: 
Prasad Oe aed UNCC oe ee ieee nn, Carer Oe RE 4.47 
C. Age and language spoken at home 
Bne tisha ee N= 26 |) iret rete oie rear ea ec Shste 
ee LOM CN= 200 meme ri teter a terse rome stu ee etna 4248 
sic PENN SGN PA OP De ee ie erin ete Aor St corer er ty 441 
= SOS 20M CNS OSs aerate Pte howl cba gta aes okaense 4.47 
Be OnC pale tee ON =G, le) me etree feat eyes eects, erste, ey OS 
dd Ome N= LO ereee i apsee tis cae ciealns ietara Sane Zoe 
= coAWIEG RSH: (QNESIN AGN neces haat are unt atel pea  Aae 3.06 
= OM CN=60 mere ewae eepe cents”. Sear es ther ueese O25 


“Medians calculated from weighted bases. Table shows unweighted 
case bases. 
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Finally, Part C of the table shows higher levels of social aware- 
ness among older groups of respondents, and in particular, among the French. 

For the most part, these results line up pretty much as they would 
be expected to, although it is revealing that the non-Montreal French made 
noticeably fewer entries. It is of little surprise, however, to learn 
that Canada's social diversity is more visible to members of smaller ethnic 
minorities, or to young people living in areas of greater social hetero- 
geneity. 

These responses were also classified in terms of the specific groups 
idéntitied, and Tables: Ui-2 and) Li-3 thus indicate the relative visibility 
of specific minorities. The right-hand column in Table II-2 shows the 
overall frequency with which different groups were identified by the total 
sample, and indicates that only Italians were named by an actual majority 
(54 per cent). Almost half, however (48 per cent) noted the presence of 
Germans in Canada, and both non-French groups named Germans more frequently 
than they did Italians. For French youth, Germans were considerably less 
visible than Italians, but this again probably reflects differences in the 
residential distribution of these minorities throughout English- and French- 
speaking Canada. 

This listing adheres moderately well to the rank order distribution 
of various ethnic minorities in Canadian society, but it is interesting that 
both Chinese and Japanese were cited relatively more often than would have 
been predicted by their numbers in the nee population. Of the twenty- 
three different groups classified, the Chinese were named third most fre- 
quently, and the Japanese seventh. 

Table II-2 also indicates several sharp differences in the rates at 


which specific peoples were identified by members of the three language 
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TABLE I1I-2 


VISIBILITY OF SPECIFIC GROUPS OF PEOPLE LIVING IN CANADA, 


by language spoken at home 


Per Cent Who Named Different Groups? 


Groups Named eas 
Lita lean st ae neki cheers DZ 
GERMANS sieges se tere 58 
Cine s Citra ee one 38 
European countries not 

elsewhere classified 

or 'Europeans'"'-- 

LIN Spe Ca Decuria er. ee 30 
Bo lis hia tts tote te 3f. 
DIC CLIO, practet sere tarctcs et ieee Sul 
Vi PANeS@wy te scl s sere ree sagt 
UN eT ALY gestae seenen stone ee aes) 
Scandinavian countries 25 
ENUT) rel lade metre eee ees ales: 
CAS VW Pers opener a te creer 17 
SCOL CHAR verre stort hses 18 
JAWS IME Lr act eich scar avenerebe cers t2 
RUSS LAU Se case outer aauas 16 
AMER CAS a ree mi. 10 
NES LOGS! Wire tee tee cine 1 
Indians--unspecified. its) 
GREEKS tiie slacker falerors ties 2) 
BiG KGL OSieecucrs geno tereeswatemene 5 
AG ia Calis aerate ones 4 
Indians--from India.. ) 
AGStLa lanes ever or 4 
Canadian Indians 3 
All other countries 

Op COD Locusts 18 
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= Nil percentages computed from weighted bases. 
unweighted case bases. 
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TABLE IT-3 


REGIONAL VARIATIONS IN VISIBILITY OF OTHER GROUPS LIVING IN 
CANADA, by language spoken at home 


Per Cent Who Named Different Groups” 


French English 
Group 
Quebec Non-Quebec|Maritimes Quebec Ontario Prairies B.C. 
(N=337) (N=192) (N=122) (N=107) (N=291) (N=175) (N=98) 
CIja ita liars ae. 59 43 48 66 65 ill 53 
(2 eGermansuas 19 41 46 62 59 62 61 
(oS) Chinese=rr BU B5 43 34 26 46 52 
(4) Europeans- 
eC me 36 26 19 38 34 26 Bo 
SP ole shmee IS} LZ oF) 39 B33 Bi7 18 
COM DUECha ee 3 15 30 16 38 27 25 
Ge Japanese as ily, 20 20 25 19 34 42 
(oO) UKpainvans 8 16 12 ike) 18 52 20 
(9) Scandina- 
SLEW ays Y 6 16 7 18 36 36 
(10) Hungarians sid Ibis 16 29 5 16 Le 
Cilel)e Tyas hee oe 6 iba 18 9 ie) 24 ial 
C2 mS COEC hare 2 i 20 6 LS 26 tg) 
(ONS) AREAS. ers 21 20 My 25 PZ Uh: 6 
Che kussranca ip El ae 18 14 20 22 
(15) Americans. 14 9 10 i 10 12 10 
(16) Negroes .. Tee 10 6 9 10 15 ital 
(17) Indiana-- 
unspec- 
iimangevel 54 2 10 is) Ibs) iM 16 iS 
CES aGreckomr 12 3 is 7, 7 8 8 
(1.9): Kiskimos.¢.. il 2. # 5 4 3 7 
(20) Africans. ; 4 4 4 9 5 5 8 
(21) Indians-- 
Eom 
ade tee it 4 4 5 8 il 6 
(22) -Aws bral aaiis b b 2 4 3 5 5 
(23 eCataaivan 
Indians, b i 4 7 i 2 4 
(4 )PAIT othen. 5 9 AIS) 8 14 PB! 30 
ie percentages computed from weighted bases. Table shows unweighted 


eroup. totals: 
bLess than one half of 1 per cent. 
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groups. The most typical pattern was for groups to be listed most often 


! 


by "others,'' second most often by English-speaking youth, and least often 
by the French. This was especially pronounced in the case of European 
nationals. andwineparticular Germans, Dutch, Poles, Ukrainians. Hungarians, 
and Russians. French youth, on the other hand, were a little more likely 
than the others to simply identify ''Europeans,'' without making reference 
to specific national origins. 

These responses are also reviewed by region in Table II-3, and 
marked discrepancies may be noted within practically all categories. The 
main tendency here was for groups to be named most often in those regions 
where they are actually most numerous. Thus Italians were identified rela- 
tively more often by young people from Ontario and Quebec, Chinese and 
Japanese more often by the B. C. English, and Ukrainians very much more 
often by English-speaking youth from the prairie provinces. In the main, 
then, these detailed breakdowns add few new insights, and their major 
contribution is simply to confirm that young people were better informed 
about the social makeup of their own region. 

While it is difficult to decide whether these patterns of response 
represent high or low levels of social awareness, one could at least con- 
clude that the larger ethnic minorities in Canada are visible to sizeable 
numbers of young people from the two main cultures. Levels of awareness 
also appear to increase with age, but the most important finding here is 
that awareness is influenced markedly by the demographic features of par- 
ticular regions. On the whole, French youth were less aware than English 
of the presence of other minorities in Canada, but in Montreal where their 


chances for intergroup contacts are higher, they were no less well informed 
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than many English-speaking groups. More generally, then, the results sug- 
gest that young people derive their impressions of the social diversity of 
Canadian society more often from direct personal experiences than from other 
channels or sources. 

A second indicator of social awareness was provided by the estimates 
young people made of the linguistic composition of the Canadian population. 
In this regard, respondents were asked to guess how many Canadians out of 
every ten spoke English, French, or a language other than English or French 
as their first language (Question 23). On the basis of the 1961 census 
breakdowns by mother eoneuees answers of five or six persons out of ten 
would be accurate in the case of English, a correct estimate for French 
would be two or three persons out of ten, and one or two in ten would be 
correct for those speaking other languages. The responses were therefore 
scored in this fashion, and the results are reported in Table II-4 through 
L1-6. 

The most important single finding in Table II-4 is that all three 
groups showed a marked tendency to overestimate their own numbers. Among 
the English youth, 43 per cent gave accurate estimates of their numbers, 
but almost as many (38 per cent) estimated too high; among French the com- 
parable proportions were almost identical--44 and 37 per cent; and those 
speaking other languages were only a little more accurate about themselves-- 
50 per cent estimating correctly and 27 per cent too high. 

- the distribution of population by mother tongue in 1961 was 58 
per cent English, 28 per cent French and 13 per cent other languages. 


source: | (L961. Censas or Ganada> Gatalloeue, 92-549, Vol? 13 Part:2:) . Oftierar 
Language and Mother ‘Tonguc. 
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TABLE II-4 


AWARENESS OF LINGUISTIC COMPOSITION OF CANADIAN POPULATION, 
by language spoken at home 


Question 22. Out of every ten Canadians how many would you guess speak 
English (French, a language other than English or French) as 
their first language? 


Per Cent Making Different Estimates ® 


English French Other 


A A 
ccuracy of Answers (N=793) (N=529) (N=37) 


A. How many speak English? 


Aectirace@answerm =O) ) erst ae 43 34 49 
Hebieday Bot em ene yetey oy we re NA ee ee 38 oe 15 
LOW Resta Mat Carre scopes het pe etna rece © 10 29 16 
Nosestimatemmad cmt Sern eercrrcite tee 9 14 19 

Ot at leeereeee. cree 100 99 99 


B. How many speak French? 


ACeutvalLewanswers (2=5)) meee 63 44 48 
Hien wes timate: pte te eee nee ie iia oF NS, 
Lowrestimates .2 ect on nee. ee 18 4 19 
Nogestimate,madewech Geant mae 9 14 19 

IWenmen ey Pe oe LOL 99 99 


C. How many speak other languages? 


AccuratevanswWwere Ul=2) ee ase. 76 Tad 50 
Ha oh gece 1ma te mow wick ke see tes suas 10 8 27 
LOW seS Cima t Cie. miesterces tence Crete ote eens tone 5 7; 3 
NO-Ve6S i Ma Lemmad Gare ea ee nee ceuee ae 9 14 19 

Ach al Aes ee 100 100 29 


*A11 percentages computed from weighted bases. Table shows 
unweighted case bases. 
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As it turned out, then, no group made its most accurate judgment 
when thinking about itself. The best estimate of the English-speaking pop- 
ulation was made by members of the third group (49 per cent correct), while 
English youth were the best at estimating the numbers speaking French and 
other languages (63 and 76 per cent, respectively). 

In overview, all three groups (a) saw themselves as more numerous 
than they actually were; (b) tended very infrequently to underestimate them- 
selves; and (c) were in general more accurate when appraising other groups 
than when thinking about themselves. 

These estimates did not vary much among young people from different 
parts of the country, although Table II-5 does indicate one or two points of 
divergence worth noting. First, among the French, those living outside Quebec 
were somewhat more accurate in assessing the size of the English-speaking 
population, although they were no more likely than their counterparts from 
Quebec to be correct when identifying either themselves or the "others.'"' On 
the English side, it was the Quebec youth who were least often correct in 
judging their own numbers and most likely to overrepresent the French. In 
both these cases, however, the margins were only slight. 

By comparison, the variations by age were much more pronounced. Al- 
though no sizeable or consistent age trend was observed among the English, 
Table II-6 shows that alder French youth were a great deal more likely than 
their juniors to overestimate English-speaking Canadians. These errors in- 
creased steadily from rates of 11 per cent among the youngest group to 39 
per cent among those just entering their twenties. The perceptual distor- 
tions of French young people thus showed a remarkable shifting during 


adolescence: those just entering their teens were about three times more 
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Ot 
likely to overrepresent themselves than to overrepresent the English (36 
per cent compared with 11 per cent), while for those just entering adulthood 
the errors were predominantly in the opposite direction (27 per cent and 39 
per cent). In effect, then, it would appear that during the adolescent years 
French youth not only become cognizant of the fact of English-language 
dominance in Canadian society, but are so impressed by this fact that they 


come to grossly overstate their own position of minority status. 


B. Areas of Consensus and Cleavage in Canadian Life 


Images regarding national unity were measured by asking young 
people the extent to which they thought different social aggregates in 
Canadian life would agree on questions regarding Canada's future (questions 
4 through 10). These assessments were first made for Canadians as a whole, 
and then separately for six pairs of subgroups--Westerners and Easterners, 
Catholics and Protestants, French and English, native-born and foreign- 
DOL, Lich ands poor, andsUrbanwandeatUraleu Direct OpelationalederineLions 
of the concept of consensus were provided as answer categories on these 
questions, the possible responses ranging from estimates that groups would 
"agree on practically everything" to assessments that they would ''disagree 
on practically everything.'' Because of this property, then, the responses 
can be meaningfully interpreted either separately, as estimates of specific 
levels of consensus or cleavage between groups, or comparatively, as the 
dimensions perceived as more and less threatening to Canadian national 
Ley 

To begin, Table II-7 reports the percentage distributions of re- 


sponse on all seven questions, and in addition shows the mean level of 
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consensus rated for each dimension. These mean scores were calculated by 
assigning values of between one and five to the different response cate- 
tories, one representing appraisals as to high agreement, and five ap- 
praisals of high intergroup dissent. The range of possible group scores 
here, therefore, is between 1.00 and 5.00, with lower scores indicating 
higher estimates of consensus. Mean scores lower than 3.00 thus repre- 
sent deviations in the direction of consensus, while scores higher than 
3.00 indicate that the groups were more often seen to disagree than to 
agree. The main issue here, then, is whether the scores deviated above 
or below 3.00--the threshold between images of consensus and dissent. 

ThemGics tiresuit itorber notedminelablestil-/*1s that considerably 
more dimensions were rated as areas of consensus in Canadian life than 
as sources of potential cleavage. Of eighteen mean scores of intergroup 
consensus, sixteen were lower than 3.00, and in addition, all three groups 
felt that Canadians in general would agree more often than disagree. Part 
A of the table shows that ratings of agreement outnumbered those of disa- 
greement by ratios as large as forty-four to twelve among the English, 
thirty-seven to eighteen among the French, and thirty-four to ten among 
the others.” In the main, then, these evaluations could be:said to 
reflect images of a basically cohesive social fabric. 

One rather striking contrast in the response patterns of the English 
and French was that their positions were reversed when rating the popula- 
tion as a whole and specific subgroups within the population. On the 
global assessment, it was the English who saw relatively greater consen- 
sus, while on all six comparisons between subgroups levels of agreement 


were rated higher by the French. This reversal is not easily accounted 
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TABLE II-7 
AREAS OF PERCEIVED CONSENSUS AND CLEAVAGE IN CANADIAN SOCIETY, 
by language spoken at home 
Per Cent Giving Different Responses” 

A. CANADIANS IN GENERAL. Question 4. Suppose that votes were taken 

on a lot of (other) questions about the future of Canada. Do you 

think Canadians would agree on most things about Canada's future, 


or that they'd tend to disagree? 


English French Other 


Responses (N=793) (N=529) (N=37) 
They'd agree on practically everything .... 2 6 i 
JUNE Gl EM ecich veieialecie lalomrras 4h Un sah Aan ode 39 oy aye 
They'd agree on half and disagree on half . 55 36 49 
theyid dtsacreceon most thi nescuss. ete ere 10 14 10 
They'd disagree on practically everything . 2 4, -- 
Tem otOte SU Gea eyes cacti severed che tet eR tee ares 8 8 7 

WONG el tarevetats cei srenebasenenetecscenl eieas caterers Me hy) 100 

Me anne Sion: eee ceeiteeseorer seins 2.63 2.78 De 


B. REGIONS, Question 5. How about people from Eastern Canada and 
people from Western Canada--would they agree or disagree on most 
questions about Canada's future? 


They'd agree on practically everything .... 3 i 1 
hey vdeacreesonugmos tel iii Sn tse tern eee es 23 14 
They'd agree on half and disagree on half . S15) She 43 
They didisacree one most, tiines sates cae 20 its) iki 
They'd disagree on practically everything . D 5 ar 
Lim perg sure’ 4 ceases ere te eae) 13 18 30 

Ole regate, cvetake tetousde lens cucte scarey ovens Lor 100 100 

Medinir ar sundegeaionertn arenas atime ees 2S 285 AS) 


Gel percentages computed from weighted bases. Table shows 
unweighted case bases. 


b ee 
Based on scores of 1-5 with low scores indicating higher 
levels of perceived agreement. Excludes those with no opinions. 
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TABLE I1I-7--(Continued) 


Per Cent Giving Different Responses® 


C. RELIGION. Question 6. How about Catholics and Protestants--would 
they agree or disagree on Canada's future? 


English French Other 


R 
Paes (= 793 ee (=520) @eCN=3 7) 
They'd agree on practically everything . .. 9 16 13 
They sd aeceeson snGs chilies wee eee cut. cae 35 30 20 
They'd agree on half and disagree on half.. HAS, oa 22 
They vd *disasree One most) thitips) ee) me weet.) ial 12 zal 
They'd disagree on practically everything . 3 6 4 
LM TOU SUL eet. a a eh ee eae, OP heee. aos 12 16 20 
Od Latin evetss wisee eitie Wieretionerene te: eR) LOL 100 
MGA! _ .¥atatokatel hse bokoe Pate etet eh owit eh eis ove Zao 2.54 We, dis 


D. ETHNICITY. Question 7. How about French-speaking Canadians and 
English-speaking Canadians--would they agree or disagree on 
Canada's future? 


They'd agree on practically everything .... 3 10 2 
Theva dmeactee: On MOS | CilLito siten ie. nte reat eee 16 26 3 
They'd agree on half and disagree on half . 32 30 SM 
They taseeree on mos Ceelini Nes ee menor nor 28 18 28 
They'd disagree on practically everything . be 2) ae 
MEO Cars tl Gy teenie setae teeta een ee ete 8 8 8 
TOG 2 ee crt reat et asie Wrerterers sete aees 100 TOW 100 
Me ain} (ogi sete yetas ca. Woke selec oMece terest Srey. 22.09 oe 


E. NATIVITY. Question 8. How about people born in Canada and people 
born outside of Canada--would they agree or disagree on Canada's 


EUtUre? 

They'd agree on practically everything .... 2 15 6 
ATR legetst-m ore) ree ueiphaledetns 6 5.8 Gish eG Oe 34 34 34 
They'd agree on half and disagree on half . oa) 2a oF, 
THe yey Cs.S ACT ee. OnemoS tec Nd 1s arte bes tie ccc. ol 9 4 
They'd disagree on practically everything . S 6 -- 
UPR lee She ere eer a ed a be een 1 FS) 18 

TORU evseatesrt sas teecmesiereurie, stecs seis i KO 100 29 


MGCL intogs tah Reachec sos tekctebor en Cetin k a trea Hy KS 29 2.48 
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TABLE II-/7-- (Continued) 


Per Cent Giving Different Responses” 
F. SOCIAL CLASS.” Question 92 How about people from rich families 
and people from poor families--would they agree or disagree 


on Canada's future? 


English French Other 


SEALED ELS (N=793)  (N=529) — (N=37) 
They'd agree on practically everything . 8 2 6 
(Marengo tel eke ein qutecks seis 1, 84 4b sigue oe 25 24 22 
They'd agree on half and disagree on half oul 50 24 
They dud usasneesone mos bauiune cu mera an rs 20 15 23 
They'd disagree on practically everything 7 ©) 6 
Ltn Notysuree ser rete eek ee eee o ill 19 

TO. Calerss ceveaape eee ere 100 101 100 

MGT Sars ces Seer eee eee Biss Seo Ze 6D ZIG 


G. PLACE OF RESIDENCE. Question 10. What about people from the 
big cities and people from the rural areas--would they agree 
or disagree on Canada's future? 


They'd agree on practically everything . 5 12 6 
Meyhieacree. OnWmMoOsSteENIneS se sett sen 30 32 29 
They'd agree on half and disagree on half 33 28 26 
they }dedisagreesonamostathi ne sme tte 18 ins 25 
They'd disagree on practically everything 4 4 4 
If imGnO CPS Une ys ovo dene eee eA ie ee ia 10 10 

die) at: We nec? Ture Os yu £Ou 99 100 

HSE Wah) hen ap Sea | Pe en A See 2 05 ZO Pasi 


for, although there is some reason to believe that the question on over- 
all consensus may have conveyed different meanings to members of the two 
groups. Because of their relative numbers in the population, for example, 
it is not unlikely that many more English youth than French thought about 


relations within their own language group when confronted with this question. 
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Of the seven sets of responses, then, only one contained ratings 
as to predominant dissent, both non-French groups rating levels of agree- 
ment between English and French decidedly below the consensus threshold. 
On this dimension, Part D of Table II-7 shows that disagreement evaluations 
outnumbered ratings of consensus by ratios of forty-one to nineteen among 
the English, and by as much as fifty to five among the "others." French 
youth, by comparison, saw a much higher level of consensus possible between 
the two cultural groups, although they too rated this dimension lowest of 
the six. The average rating of French youth, however, fell above the con- 
sensus threshold (2.89), with more seeing the two groups in agreement than 
in disagreement (36 per cent compared with 27 per cent). 

Over and above this discrepancy, the three groups made highly 
similar appraisals as to the areas of high and low consensus in Canadian 
life. This tendency can be much more clearly noted when the average ratings 


are listed sin! rank: order. 


English French Other 
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Except for inversions at the fourth and fifth positions, then, these rankings 
are identical. All three groups agreed that consensus would be highest 
between native- and foreign-born, second highest between Catholics and 
Protestants, and third highest between people from the big cities and the 
rural areas. By comparison, levels of consensus between easterners and 


westerners and between the economic classes were rated considerably lower, 
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particularly by the English and French, while English-French consensus, as 
already noted, was rated lowest of all. 

In overview, these data suggest the following conclusions: 

(1) All groups of young people recognized that English-French dif- 
ferences of opinion posed the relatively strongest threat to Canadian 
national unity. 

(2) Regional differences and differences between economic classes 
were regarded as more threatening than differences between immigrant and 
native-born populations, between religious groups, or between urban and 
f£ucal populations. 

(3) The English and French made quite different appraisals of their 
differences of opinion regarding Canada's future. English youth saw the 
two groups as definitely in disagreement on this score, while French young 
people were considerably more optimistic that areas of agreement could be 
found. Members of the third group were again closer to the English than 
the French position in these views, although they perceived an even greater 
lack of consensus here than did the English. 

These ratings are also reviewed by region in Table II-8 and by age 
inwlablepll-9. SEirstsewith resard to resion, several) points of dirterence 
may be noted in the reactions of French-speaking young people living in 
Quebec and in other provinces: the non-Quebec French saw considerably 
higher levels of agreement among Canadians as a whole (+.20), between 
easterners and westerners (+.19), and between English and French (+.12), 
but were considerably more likely to perceive nativity as a source of 
cleavage in Canadian life (-.20). Compared with the Quebec French, in 


other words, French youth living outside their region of cultural dominance 
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viewed Canadian national unity as relatively less threatened by differences 
of opinion between French and English, and relatively more threatened by 
a lack of consensus between immigrants and native-born groups. 

Among the English, interestingly, a very similar pattern charac- 
terized the responses of young people from the Maritime provinces. The 
Maritimers were less likely than other English-speaking groups to see 
east-west or French-English differences of opinion on goals for Canada, 
but were highest by a considerable margin in the extent to which they saw 
disagreements between native- and foreign-born peoples. The most impor- 
tant regional variations in perspectives on national unity, then, were 
that both the Maritime-English and the non-Quebec French tended to under- 
state divergences of opinion between the ''charter'’ Canadian groups, and 
overstate differences between New Canadians and people born in Canada. 

Turning now to the age comparisons, the figures for English-speak- 
ing youth are much more impressive for their stability than their varia- 
bility (Table II-9). Although older English youth saw slightly less over- 
all consensus among Canadians, the figures for the six intergroup compari- 
sons suggest no significant changes of perspective during the teen years 
with respect of areas of consensus and cleavage in Canadian society. 
Rank-order comparisons among the four age-groups, in fact, revealed an 
extremely high concordance of ratings. 

Definite shifts of emphasis may be detected among French youth, 


on the other hand, and the overall concordance of their ratings was lower 


3 =—-91. <Inis statistic, Kendall’s coefficient of “concordance, 


indicates the ratio of observed agreement among ranked judgments to the 
total possible agreement. 
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than that found for English-speaking young people Although the trends are 
not perfectly linear, older French yough were nonetheless more likely than 
their juniors to perceive divergences of opinion between ethnic and social 
class groupings, and saw relatively more consensus on the dimensions of 
religion and nativity. 

To sum up, the findings in this section: add) fuutherssupport. tor 
the conclusion that the years between thirteen and twenty are extremely 
critical to French-Canadian young people in so far as the development of 
a collective identity is concerned. During these years French youth not 
only come to realize their position as members of a minority culture in 
Canada, but come to recognize more ways in which their perspectives on 


Canada differ from those of the dominant group. 


C. Relations between the Two Cultures--Present and Future 
In addition to assessing whether English- and French-Canadians 
would agree or disagree on questions regarding Canada's future, young 
people were also asked to rate the quality of present relations between 
the two cultures, and to assess the prospects for improved relations both 
in the immediate and more distant future (questions 37 to 39). To con- 
clude the chapter, these opinions are reviewed in Tables II-10 to II-12. 
Hirst). from Parti Awor, Lables li =O. itvis clear that veryetews young 
people regarded the present state of English-French relations in Canada 
as particularly amicable. Considerably more rated them as "poor" than 
as "good,'' in fact, the pluralities here being 25 per cent among the 


"others,'' 18 per cent among the English, and 7 per cent among the French. 
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TABLES LI=LO 


PERCEPTION OF RELATIONS BETWEEN ENGLISH AND FRENCH, 
by language spoken at home 


A. Question 37. Right now, how good would you say relations are 
between English-Canadians and French-Canadians--would you 
say good, fair or poor? 


English French Other 
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B. Question 38. Right now would you say that English-French 
relations in Canada are getting better, getting worse, 
or staying about the same? 
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GCarmQuestion 39, MOversth et next isensyeans-, dor yoUmening Enelish— 
French relations in Canada will get better, get worse, or 
stay about the same as they are now? 
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os le percentages computed from weighted bases. Table shows 
unweighted case bases. 
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This pattern is therefore quite consistent with that found in the previous 
section, and the results confirm that intercultural relations were viewed 
as least strained by the French, and as least harmonious by members of the 
smaller ethnic minorities. 

It was in their interpretations of the direction of short-run 
changes in these relations, however, that the three groups differed most 
radically. (Part B, Table II-10.) Among the French, more saw relations 
as improving than as worsening (by a margin of 28 per cent), while both 
other groups viewed the situation as worsening, the English by a margin 
of 14 per cent, the "others" by 21 per cent. Here again, then, members 
of the third group were the most pessimistic. 

In sharp contrast, Part C of Table II-10 indicates a all three 
groups saw an improved situation when thinking ahead a decade. In pro- 
jecting over the long term, in other words, both the English and the 
"others'' completely reversed their short-run interpretations, although 
here again the French were the most optimistic and the "others" least so. 

To recapitulate, then, all groups of young people agreed that 
present relations between the two main Canadian groups were less good 
than they might be, but they disagreed sharply in their interpretations 
regarding when an upswing might be expected. In the eyes of French youth, 
the situation was already seen to be improving, while both other groups 
felt that no improvement would be forthcoming until at least some time 
later than the immediate future. On all three evaluations, finally, it 
was the French who viewed intergroup relations most favourably, and mem- 


bers of the third group who regarded them as most tenuous. 
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As would be anticipated, marked discrepancies turned up when these 
assessments were examined on a region to region basis. Table II-11 indi- 
cates first that of the two French-speaking groups it was those from Quebec 
who saw current relations as more strained and who also held the more 
pessimistic views concerning prospects for both the immediate and long- 
range future. Although the groups differed by just 4 per cent in apprais- 
ing current relations as favourable, the Quebec French were 10 per cent 


' while for those living 


more likely to rate them as “poor than as "“good,' 
outside of Quebec the balance was 5 per cent in the opposite direction. A 
similar index, the difference in the proportions who viewed the situation 
as improving and worsening, can be employed to summarize interpretations 
regardinesciangée. sand on DOCH sor (these: indicators ties reactions Of. Che non: 
Quebec French turned out to be the more optimistic (by +37 to +26 per cent 
im, the short fun, sand=by +52) to t45 in projections to the more distant 
future). At the same time, however, it is meaningful that even the Quebec 
French regarded the direction of current changes much more often as favour- 
able than unfavourable. 

Turning now to the English, it may be observed that western youth 
assessed the present situation much less favourably than those living in 
eastern regions. The proportions who described relations as ''good" de- 
clined progressively from a high of 19 per cent among the Maritime-English 
to a low of 8 per cent among those from B. C. This trend is also reflected 
in the balance between the extreme ratings (per cent ''good" minus per cent 
"poor''), these scores being -8 per cent for the Maritimes and Quebec groups, 
-l16 per cent among those from Ontario, -25 per cent for the Prairies group, 


and -24 per cent among those living in B. C. In overview, then, all 
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English-speaking groups viewed English-French relations more negatively than 
positively, but those furthest removed from French Canada were the ones 
particularly likely ecogdouso. 

A quite different kind of regional pattern was reflected in the 
evaluations regarding change. Here the east-to-west patterning was dis- 
rupted by the reactions of the Quebec English, who of the five English- 
speaking groups were the most pessimistic about the short-run prospects 
for better relations, but were the most optimistic about long-term out- 
comes. Thus, while all five groups regarded the immediate future as 
unfavourable and the long-range prospects as positive, it was the Quebec 
English who were most extreme in their reactions. 

Finally, Table II-12 shows that older adolescents were a little 
more likely to perceive intergroup relations as strained. This tendency 
can be detected in the reactions of both language groups, although it is 
less consistent and less pronounced among the English. Among the French, 
however, the balance between 'good" and "poor' ratings shifts progressively 
from a positive assessment of 7 per cent among the thirteen- and fourteen- 
year olds to a negative balance of 15 per cent among those entering their 
twenties. Parts B and C of the table, on the other hand, indicate no 
important age shifts in evaluations concerning the future, although Part 
C does suggest that older English youth may have been a little more likely 
to hold optimistic views on the long-range prospects for French-English 
relations. 

In conclusion, the most important finding to emerge from this 
section is that English and French youth, while sharing rather similar 


views on the actual state of present relations between their groups, made 
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radically different assessments as to the direction in which these relations 
were moving. In all regions of the country and in all stages of adolescence 
the English viewed intergroup relations as worsening while the French saw 


them as getting better, 


Chapter III 


ATTITUDES REGARDING BILINGUALISM--I: 
COMMITMENT TO BILINGUAL GOALS FOR CANADA 
The next two chapters deal with the question of bilingualism. Chapter 
III examines young people's attitudes regarding the use of two languages in 
Canadian society, and explores their readiness to see bilingualism extended 
within Canada. Chapter IV then discusses the ways in which young people 
evaluate the utility of bilingual skills and addresses the question of motives 
for becoming bilingual. 
The present chapter is divided into four sections. Section A intro- 
duces the measures used to tap attitudes regarding bilingualism, and reports 
on the incidence of these dispositions among both English and French-speaking 
young people. The second section traces how these attitudes vary among different 
sub-groups of young people--those in different stages of adolescence, from 
different regions and social backgrounds, and with differing aspirations for 
the future. The question of regional differences is explored further in 
Section C, where an analysis is presented of the impact of intergroup contacts 


on attitudes regarding bilingualism. Finally, Section D examines levels of 


“Parts of this chapter and the next were prepared in collaboration 
with Jean-Claude Willig and some of the results also appear in Willig's paper 
"Canadian Youth and Bilingualism: Choice or Necessity?", unpublished M.A. 
research paper, Department of Sociology, University of Chicago, 1965. 
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bilingual facility among young people, and explores the connections between 


language facility, intergroup contacts and dispositions regarding bilingualism. 


A. Measures of Attitudes regarding Bilingualism 


Although the survey did not confront young people with direct ques- 
tions on their feelings regarding other groups of people living in Canada, 
intergroup attitudes were at least indirectly tapped in the section of the 
questionnaire dealing with attitudes towards the "other'’ language. Indeed, 
insofar as language constitutes the most visible difference between the two 
main groups under study here, a case could be made that reactions to the other 
language would in large measure coincide with reactions to the group itself. 

Attitudes on the language issue were measured by asking respondents 
to endorse or reject a series of positions regarding desirable bilingual prac- 
tices or goals for Canada. These situations covered the mandatory teaching 
of English and French in Canadian schools, the desirability of having road 
signs displayed in two languages throughout Canada, acceptance of the consti- 
tutional position of Canada's two official languages, acceptance of the ideal 
of a fully bilingual population, and reactions to the suggestion that Canadian 
citizens have some non-utilitarian obligation to acquire facility in both 
official languages (see Question 36 in Appendix A). 

Before proceeding further, a comment or two should be made regarding 
the probable meanings these questions would have for English- and French- 
speaking respondents. There is little doubt that several of these positions 
represent a considerable departure from current bilingual practices in 
Canadian life, and that these departures would all work to elevate the general 


status and usage of French. Indeed, if bilingual road signs were introduced 
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throughout Canada, there would be many more additions of French than of English. 
For the most part, then, French-speaking young people would have considerably 
more to gain than their English-speaking counterparts in endorsing positions 
OL CHLiS type ..elols alsomtalses tne problem Of how to interpret and name> the 
reactions elicited by these questions. For English-speaking respondents, the 
measures probably tap a dimension which could be meaningfully Labeled as 
"tolerance" (or “intolerance") for extended usage of the "other language" in 
Canada; for the French, on the other hand, the reactions would seem better 
interpreted as convictions that one's own language should be accorded more 
widespread use in the Canadian national community. In any event, the questions 
undoubtedly conveyed different connotations to members of the two language 
groups, and we could therefore expect considerably higher rates of endorsement 
from the French. 

With these qualifications outlined, we now turn to the results. Table 
III-1 reports the incidence of favourable reactions on each of the five state- 
ments, positive responses being indicated on some statements by agreement and 
on others by disagreement. In all cases we have interpreted "no opinion" 
answers as reflecting the absence of favourable disposition. Finally, because 
two of the statements were phrased differently on the English and French ver- 
sions of the questionnaire, the table separates out the responses of French 
youth who answered English-language forms. 

As expected these figures indicate that all five positions were endorsed 
considerably more often by French than English-speaking young people. In addi- 
tion, they show that the reactions of those speaking a language other than 


English or French were again closer to the English position than to the French, 
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On balance, the reactions of English-speaking youth indicate what 
could at best be assessed as'a modest level of linguistic tolerance. Only 
two positions--that a fully bilingual population would be a good thing for 
Canada, and that both languages should be taught as required subjects in 
all Canadian schools--were given high levels of endorsement by English youth, 
while on the other three their responses hovered close to an even split be- 
tween support and non-support. Moreover, whereas 81 per cent endorsed the 
ideal of a fully bilingual population for Canada, only 45 per cent acknowl- 
edged any obligation to become bilingual themselves, a rather marked dis- 
crepancy between a stated ideal and a readiness to act in relation to it. 
Similar discrepancies may be noted in the responses of the French-speaking 
groups, but these are considerably smaller than among the English (22 per 
cent compared with 36 per cent). 

On all five positions, then, the French revealed the higher levels 
of commitment, and on four of the five the highest rates of all were found 
among the small group of French who answered English-language questionnaires. 
This latter findine reflects the tact that mostsot the French who did f1id 
out English forms lived in predominantly English-speaking provinces, where, 
as will be noted later, French-speaking youth were somewhat more likely to 
hold strong convictions regarding bilingual goals for Canada. 

The most interesting feature about these responses is that the dis- 
crepancies in rates of endorsement between English and French vary markedly 
on different issues. When the two largest subgroups are compared, for 


example, the differences show a considerable lack of consistency: 
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Per cent by which endorsement 
by French exceeded endorsement 


Attitude by English 

Cli) BLLinguale populatlLonsanpasset tor Canada... ..0..... cid 0) 
(2) Canada should have two official languages.......... se 
(ae Mandat onyeraiot PUG MOnENi Be llmoCHOO! Sites cake ee aes as +21 
(4) Individuals have obligation to become bilingual.... +24 
(Sebi nga lm coadmea bo remem OCde CCae re wis: ee reir se, +32 


These figures indicate a widening divergence of sentiment on the spheres more 
suggestive of behavioral implications and of change. The two groups are not 
too far apart in their views on whether a bilingual population would be a 

good thing for Canada, nor in their acceptance of the existing constitutional 
position of French and English in Canadian society. They are considerably 
further apart, however, in their views on the teaching of two languages in 
school, and on the obligations that individuals have in becoming bilingual. 
And curiously, they are furthest apart of all in their attitudes regarding 
bilingual road signs. On face value this latter position would seem to con- 
stitute a relatively innocuous extension of French into English-Canadian life, 
and its implications for young people would certainly be less direct than would 
the elevation of French to the status of required instruction in school. On 
the other hand, of the five situations posed this one probably represents the 
most radical departure from current bilingual practices in English Canada, and 
it may simply be the novelty of the suggestion which produces the relatively 
low level of positive reaction among the English. Indeed, French is already 
widely taught in schools throughout English Canada whereas bilingual road signs 
are not found in many places outside of Quebec. These results would suggest, 
then, that the extension of French usage in English Canada would probably be 


less unacceptable to young English-Canadians when introduced through channels 
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uA) 
where French is already to some degree established. 
All in all the reactions of the English-speaking young people suggest 
on the one hand a fairly widespread acceptance and recognition that French 
has at least some role to play in Canadian life, but on the other, a substan- 
tial though by no means overwhelming degree of reluctance to see any extension 


oft this role, 


B. Variations in Levels of Commitment to Bilingualism 


. 


(i) Sex and Age 


Next, we consider how linguistic attitudes vary among different sub- 
groups of young people. To facilitate the analysis and reporting at this 
point, all five sets of responses are grouped together to form a single index 
of dispositions regarding bilingualism. This measure consists simply of the 
number of positions out of five which were endorsed in the direction indicating 
a favourable reaction to bilingualism. Such a step is justified by the fact 
that the responses on the different statements were found to be highly corre- 
lated with one another. Indeed, as indicated by the correlation matrices in 
Table III-2, extremely high levels of overlap are found between most pairs of 
responses for persons who answered both the English and French versions of the 
een ae” This property allows us to infer that the set of statements 
probably does measure some common underlying disposition or reaction. As sug- 


gested earlier, there is some difficulty in naming this dimension precisely, 


tan of these relationships are statistically significant. Qisa 
non-parametric statistic, and can be interpreted as the percentage by which 
predictions about one attitude are improved over chance by knowing one's 
response on a second. 
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TABLE III-2 


INTERRELATIONSHIPS AMONG ATTITUDES REGARDING BILINGUALISM 


Q Values 


Respondents who answered English language questionnaires 


Ce 7 LEB) 
(1) French and English should be required 
subjects in all Canadian schools..... -- aeeee  Beae) 
(2) Ltewouldabe va teoodethine vi £ sal 1 
Canadians could speak both French 
apdeing Wich s ag, eee are ce od obese eee cm 2 -- -- eg 


(3) It would be a good idea to have road 
signs printed in both English and 
Frenchm@a limover. Canada. .teccis som aresle ts -- == -- 


(4) There is no reason why an English- 
speaking Canadian should have to 
learn French if he is never going to 


(5) As far as 1l’m concérned,, Canada should 
have just one official language-- 
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Respondents who answered French language questionnaires 
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but since for both language groups the reactions do veflect either favourable 
or unfavourable evaluations of bilingualism, we could at least label one's 
combined responses as an indicator of his "commitment to bilingualism." In 
addition, of course, for English-speaking respondents the scores can probably 
be interpreted as indicators of linguistic tolerance as well. 

The scores which resulted from this operation are reported separately 
for boys and @irls in Tablesiil-3.  figsr. 1t should be noted that) 24) per cent 
of the English and 49 per cent of the French reacted favourably on all five 
statements ,.andm@trate+/ sper Centsol the English sand) /6sper cent of thesFrench 
endorsed at least four of the five positions. In later sections of the chapter, 
persons who responded favourably on at least four of the five measures will be 
represented as revealing a "high level'’ of commitment to bilingualism for 
Canada. 

Table IILI-3 also indicates that boys and girls differ considerably 
in their overall attitudes regarding bilingualism, Within both language groups, 
it is the girls who show the higher rates of commitment, the discrepancy being 
somewhat more pronounced among the English than the French. Among English, 39 
per cent of boys and 55 per cent girls show high commitment scores, while among 
French the comparable proportions are 72 and 79 per cent. It is difficult to 
say whether these discrepancies indicate sex-linked differences in socio- 
political values or whether they simply reflect differences in orientations 
to language learning. For example, it is often noted that girls show more 
aptitude for and interest in the humanistic and cultural realms of knowledge, 


while boys are more oriented and skillful in the theoretical and mechanikal, 


Fig studies of measured intelligence, for example, males usually score 
higher on tests of mathematical reasoning and mechanical aptitude while females 
exceed males in vocabulary, verbal fluency and general language skills, David 
Wechsler, The Measurement of Adult Intelligence, 4th Edition, Williams and 
Witkins,. EIS8. 
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It may be, then, that similar results would have been found had we measured 


attitudes towards the learning of any language. 


TABLE. PET. 


LEVELS OF BILINGUAL COMMITMENT, by language spoken at home 
and sex 


Number of Statements ENGLISH PRENCH 


d 
Endorsed Favourably Boys Girls Total Boys Girls Total 


45% 52h, 49% 
rise 2a yay 
16 Lez 13 
6 4 3 
4 4 4 
6 2 2 As 
100 100 100 101 100 


(402) (390) C/o?) (226) (302) (528) 


- ORT percentages computed from weighted bases. Table shows unweighted 
bases. 


Next, Table III-4 cross classifies age with rates of high commitment. 
Here, countervailing trends. are found in the responses of the two groups. 
Among the. English a slight but consistent diminution of commitment may be 


noted in each progressively older group, ayhikdevamong the French an equally 
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consistent trend is found in the opposite direction. Again inferring longi- 
tudinal change from cross-sectional evidence, the results suggest that as 
English-speaking young people pass through adolescence their tolerance for 
bilingualism decreases while over the same years French youth come to feel 
more strongly about the position of their language in Canadian society. Mem- 
bers of the two cultures thus emerge from the adolescent years a good deal 
further apart in their views on bilingualism than they were when they entered 


this phase of life. 


Table III-4 


COMMITMENT TO BILINGUALISM, by language spoken at home 
and age 


; P : a 
Per cent with a high commitment 


Age English French Difference 

Rea N Ee aS tee ai US =e 
(261) (161) 

L5G, eee eke 45 ) -30 
(260) (162) 

Lia LS seeenre ect 45 di -32 
(202) liz: 0) 

LO 2 Oneeecee. aens 40 82 -42 
(68) (60) 


as percentages computed from weighted bases. 


Table shows unweighted bases, 
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(ii) Socio-economic Background 

In Table III-5 rates of high commitment to bilingualism are reported 
in relation to three different indicators of socio-economic background: 
family income, father's occupation and father's schooling. These figures 
clearly demonstrate that ethnicity contributes more to the determination of 
these response levels than does social or economic position since in all 
comparisons the French have the markedly higher scores. English-French 
differences in attitudes regarding bilingualism, then, cannot be explained 
away simply as differences in the relative economic or social circumstances 
of the two groups. 

The more revealing feature of these results, however, is in what they 
suggest regarding the relationship between social position and language atti- 
tudes. Among the English the social position of one's parents appears to 
have almost no impact at all on one's views regarding bilingualism. Rates of 
high commitment do not vary meaningfully along any of the three dimensions 
identified, and what little differences there are tend to be highly inconsis- 
tent. On income the highest rates are found among those from the poorest 
families, on education they occur among those whose fathers went furthest in 
school, while on occupation they are found among those with fathers employed 
as skilled tradesmen or foremen, a category neither high nor low on the 
occupational prestige ladder. 

Among the French, the results show a slight degree of patterning, 
although here again the trends are not completely consistent. On two of the 
dimensions the rates are highest among persons from middle-status positions, 
by 4 per cent among those from middle-income families and by as much as 11 per 
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TABLE III-5 


COMMITMENT TO BILINGUALISM, by language spoken at home 
and indicators of socio-economic position 


cw; ae ; a 
cent with a high commitment 


————— 
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A. Total family income Eng lish French Dii ference 
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(307) (178) 
Sy O00sanGmOVe canes or AP OR 45 76 - 31 
(195) (70) 
B. Father's occupation English French Difference 
Pavme wor. teie cr Maehasah ane ous epee ers ee) 73 =o 
AGED) KOM) 
Semi-skilled and unskilled 
MODS casters eater tent otto treet tpt. 46 64 - 18 
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SKU bled tradesmen ste cet 49 We) - 30 
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White-collar (proprietors, 
Clericalwandesales) .et ee 48 90 - 42 
(201) (106) 
Professional and managerial 44 74 - 30 
AGS) 5(39) 
Coparatherssmcochiooling English French Ditfrerence 
Ofyearseor LOSSw ieee Pad OPAL 47 je - 24 
(272) (309) 
Oia, £1)2 GV.C a Sie ouststerene Bese « ais akagens 44 84 - 40 
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IS CALS OLemO Lert era : aye 89 - 36 
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VM percentages computed from weighted bases. 
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a category made up of small businessmen and clerical and sales workers. On 
father's education, on the other hand, the figures show an increment at each 
higher level of scholastic attainment. 

One the whole. these @findinesmsugeestithat demands for linguistic 
equality in the national community are strongest among French youth whose 
fathers are fairly well educated but who have achieved only a modest level 
Of \ocCupationa wands cconOmicesuccess = Ltais middlé-c bass kreneh youth, .1n 
short, who are most likely to manifest strong attitudes on the language issue, 
and because this higher level of commitment is not matched by a similar 
tendency among the English, it is middle-class young people from the two 
cultures who are furthest apart in their views on bilingualism in Canada. This 
tendency may be clearly noted in the third column of figures in Table III-5, 
where the levels of discrepancy between the French and English positions show 
their greatest magnitude in the middle categories rather than those at the top 
or the bottom. "Allin all. however, social origins cannot be Ssaic to havera 


very substantital impact on the outlook of either group on these issues. 


(iii) Expectations Regarding Future Social Position 


In an age of rapid social and technological change it is perhaps more 
meaningful to examine young people's attitudes in relation to the social 
positions to which they are headed rather than those from which they have come. 
These two sets of statuses are by no means independent of one another, of 
course, but it is nonetheless true that today's young people will stay in 
school considerably longer than their parents did, and that the Canadian 
labour force is rapidly changing shape. 

Table III-6 relates levels of commitment to bilingualism with young 


people's occupational and educational aspirations, the former classifying 
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TABLE III-6 


COMMITMENT TO BILINGUALISM, by language spoken at home and 


expectations regarding future socio-economic position 


: F ; a 
Per cent with high commitment 


A. -Educational expectations 


Total years of schooling 
respondent expects to attain 
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B. Occupational aspirations 


Line of work respondent hopes 
to enter eventually 


Semi-skilled, unskilled or 
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White-cColLlarte see pietotero ere 


Professional or managerial.... 


*all percentages computed from 
unweighted bases. 
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French 
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respondents by the occupation or line of work they hope to enter eventually, 
and the latter by the total number of years of schooling they expect to 
attain. These results describe a rather different pattern from that which 
emerged when we looked at the social position of parents. Here, among members 
of both groups, commitment to bilingualism rises fairly consistently as educa- 
tional expectations and occupational aspirations rise. These trends are 
neither sharp nor perfectly linear, but they do reveal enough regularity to 
suggest that in the next generation of young Canadian adults it will be those 
who are better educated and who occupy the more influential occupational 
positions who will be most strongly committed to bilingualism in the national 
community. Thus, to the extent that educational levels are rising Fine 
English and French Canada, it can perhaps be inferred that overall levels of 
commitment to these goals are in a process of moderate ascendancy. 

One dimension of considerable significance in the general study of 
ethnic tolerance and hostility is that of social mobility. . Evidence has been 
repeatedly uncovered linking the degree and direction of social mobility with 
prejudice against minorities. Briefly reviewed, this evidence suggests first, 
that downward social mobility is usually accompanied by an increment of ethnic 
hostility; second, that rapid upward mobility because of its disruptive 
impact on the individual also works to increase prejudice; but third, that 
moderate upward mobility usually functions to increase enterances. Although 
inferences regarding social mobility cannot be made from the results shown 
in Table III-6, a direct measure of anticipated social mobility can be ob- 


tained from our data by classifying respondents simultaneously by their own 


apeene Bettelheim and Morris Janowitz, Social Change and Prejudice, 
New York, The Free Press of Glencoe, 1964,. Chapter 2. 
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occupational aspirations and the occupations held by their fathers. From 
these cross-classifications, moreover, it is possible to extract a single 
measure which reflects the degree and direction of intergenerational mobility. 
To derive these measures both sets of occupational titles were first divided 
into four groups to roughly approximate different positions in the occupa- 
tional prestige hierarchy. Professional and managerial occupations were 
placed at the top level of this scale, white-collar occupations at the second 
level, skilled trades third, and semi-skilled and unskilled occupations, plus 
farmers, at the bottom. When these two sets of occupational statuses are 
interrelated, individuals are classified by the hypothetical mobility measures 
shown in Table III-7. Thus, someone whose father was a plumber and who wanted 
to be an electronics engineer would be said to be aiming two steps upward; 
if the same individual's father had been a lawyer, however, he would be 
classified as occupationally stable rather than mobile. In this way, then, 
the resulting measures reflect only the stability or change in occupational 


level across the two generations. 


TABLE III-/ 


METHOD OF ASSIGNING SCORES ON INDEX OF INTERGENERATIONAL 
OCCUPATIONAL MOBILITY 


Direction and degree of occupational mobility 
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The relationship between anticipated occupational mobility and 
attitudes regarding bilingualism is described for English-speaking boys in 
Table III-8. This analysis omits girls since for them occupational goals are 
clearly of less salience than they are for boys, and in addition because a 
large number of girls do not anticipate entry into the labour force. The 
analysis also excludes French-speaking boys since in their case attitudes 
regarding bilingualism are not being interpreted as indicators of ethnic 
tolerance. 

For English-speaking boys, however, the findings are highly revealing 
and indicate confirmation for all three propositions drawn from the literature 
on prejudice. They show that the lowest rates of tolerance occur among boys 
anticipating downward occupational mobility, that rates of tolerance increase 
as we move into positions reflecting occupational stability and moderate up- 
ward mobility, and finally, that the upward trend falls off among boys 
expecting a great deal of upward mobility. These trends are again not of 
great magnitude, but they do confirm that moderate upward social mobility is 
associated with a greater readiness to endorse an extension of French into 
English Canada. This outcome would also suggest that at least for English- 
speaking boys reactions to bilingualism are probably pretty good indicators 


of more general dispositions regarding French-Canadians. 


(iv) Province and Region 


Besides ethnicity, the strongest predictor by far of commitment to 
bilingualism was found to be’ the geographic factor. —This evidence is con- 
tained in Table III-9, where rates of high commitment are shown for English- 
speaking young people from five different regions, and for French youth 


living both inside and outside of Quebec. 
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TABLE ILL-8 


COMMITMENT TO BILINGUALISM, by anticipated occupational 
mobility among English-speaking boys 


Per Cent Highly 


Occupational Aspirations Compared 
P P P Committed to 


Wlthefather ss Occupation 
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= ud percentages computed from weighted bases. Table shows 


unweighted bases. 


TABLE II1-9 


COMMITMENT TO BILINGUALISM, by language spoken at home 
and province or region 


Per Cent Highly 


Province or Region Committed to Base 
Bilingualism@ 

A. English-speaking 
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For the English sample, the figures describe a sharp lowering in 
favourable sentiment as one moves from east to west. This pattern is contin- 
uous from region to region and tends to accelerate as one moves further and 
further westward. Maritime youth, interestingly, show the highest rates of 
favourable attitudes, although these are only 2 per cent higher than among 
English-speaking Quebec youth. Moving westward, the sharpest drop-off 
occurs between Ontario and the Prairies, where rates fall from 52 per cent 
to 35 per cent. The trend then continues downward into British Columbia 
where only 28 per cent revealed highly favourable dispositions to the 
existence of two languages in Canada.. For English-speaking youth, then, 
region clearly has an extremely powerful influence on attitudes regarding 
French-Canada. 

When the two French-speaking groups are compared, slightly higher 
rates of commitment are found among those living outside of Quebec. This 
result is a little surprising since it is the Quebec French who have been 
the more vocal on issues of French-Canadian rights. On the whole, however, 
it would appear that strong feelings regarding the position and status of 
the French language in Canadian society are more widespread among French 
Canadian youth living in regions of predominantly English influence. 

The overall pattern which emerges from these findings is that for 
both groups commitment to a bilingual Canada is stronger among persons liv- 
ing outside their region of cultural dominance. For the English, the rates 
were 15 per cent higher among those living in Quebec rather than elsewhere, 
and as just noted they were 8 per cent higher among French youth living in 
predominantly English-speaking provinces. The existence of such sharp 


regional variations suggests that attitudes regarding bilingualism may be 
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influenced to a significant degree by the 
with the other culture. 


commitment to bilingualism will therefore 


chapter. 


(v) Religion 


For English-speaking young people 


The relationship 


ens) 


extent of contact young people have 
between intergroup contacts and 


be explored at length later in the 


attitudes on the language issue were 


also found to vary by religious background, Catholic respondents showing 


considerably more tolerant attitudes than their Protestant counterparts. 


evidence is contained in Table III-10. 


TABLE III-10 


COMMITMENT TO BILINGUALISM AMONG ENGLISH-SPEAKING YOUNG PEOPLE, 


by religion and region 


Per cent highly committed to bilingualism 


Region 


East (Maritime provinces). 
Central (Quebec and Ontario).... 


West (Prairies and B.C.) 
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Religious groups tend to be distributed quite unevenly throughout 
Canada, however, and because of this it is necessary to assess the influence 
of religious background on a regional basis. Table III-10 shows in addition 
that for both Protestants and Catholics linguistic attitudes vary markedly 
from region to region. For both groups, levels of commitment are highest in 
the east and lowest in the west. Within all three regions Catholics are 
still found to have the higher rates of commitment, although the discrepancy 
is considerably less pronounced in central Canada than in the east or west. 
More importantly, however, the figures also indicate that Protestants from 
the Maritimes, Ontario and Quebec are more tolerant in their attitudes than 
are Catholics from western Canada. This demonstrates that the impact of 
region on bilingual attitudes#is ‘stronger thansthat of religion, ~Ltucan 
therefore be concluded that both factors are related to attitudes on the 
language issue but that the influence of region is the more powerful. In 
combination region and religion produce extremely wide discrepancies in 
rates of commitment to bilingualism: favourable dispositions are more than 


twice as likely to be found among Eastern Catholics than Western Protestants. 


C. Intergroup Contact 


Information on intergroup contacts was obtained through four questions 
asking about exposure situations ranging from intimate personal relationships 
to casual contacts in the community at large. Respondents were asked whether 
they had any close friends or school classmates who spoke the other language 
at home, whether they lived near any families who spoke the other language, 


and how frequently they heard the other language spoken in their community-- 
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other than through language classes at school. Two of these measures there- 
fore deal with direct social relationships with individuals while the other 
two measure contacts in the wider social context of the neighborhood or 
community. 

Just how much contact do English- and French-speaking young people 
have with one another? Since these contacts would be expected to vary 
markedly depending on where one lives in Canada, Table III-11 reports their 
incidence separately for respondents living in Quebec and in other regions of 
the country. These results all line up in the expected directions, and con- 
firm that contacts are indeed more prevalent for the subgroups living outside 
their region of cultural dominance. On all measures the rates are higher for 
the English-speaking youth who live in Quebec and for the French young people 
living in provinces other than Quebec. 

Table III-11 also shows that within regions of cultural dominance it 
is the French who are much more likely to experience contacts with the other 
culture. Comparing Quebec French with non-Quebec English, the French show 
rates which are 39 per cent higher on daily language exposure; 23 per cent 
highersonsresidentialpcontacts;319 per cent higher on contacts. at school; 
and 19 per cent higher on friendship relationships. Within regions of 
cultural dominance, in short, English-speaking young people are much more 
isolated from the French than the French are from the English. This too 
fits well within what we would have anticipated. 

The most revealing figures in Table III-11 are those indicating rates 
of exposure to spoken French among English-speaking youth. Among those 
living outside of Quebec, only 18 per cent reported hearing French spoken 


as often as once a week, and only 10 per cent reported daily exposure. By 
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TABLE III-11 


FREQUENCY OF INTERGROUP CONTACTS, by language 
spoken at home and region 


English French® 


Type of Contact : 
Quebec Non-Quebec Quebec Non-Quebec 


A. LANGUAGE EXPOSURE. Frequency of hearing the other language spoken in 
the community at large. 


Practically every day... 


OnGe Tom) twicesauweek wu: ae 8 2, 14 
Less than once a week... y 36 20 3 
NGEV.CY sp .er eens aaa eas nL 47 6 S| 
LO ba: ly ee creer 100 LOL 100 100 

bag arate ee (328) (124) 


B. RESIDENTIAL CONTACT. Know of a family living within about a half a 
mile who speak the other language. 


VG Shevtcrs gherer nae are er terer ears te 97% 39% 62% 74% 


(328) (124) 


C. CONTACT AT SCHOOL. Has classmate who speaks other language at home 
(or had one when last in school). 


Bas Grarst commer (106) (675) (328) (124) 


D. CLOSE PERSONAL RELATIONSHIPS. Has close friend who speaks other 
language at home. 


(328) (124) 


ae: : , : 
Omits those who answered English language version of the questionnaire. 


Vet percentages computed from weighted bases. Table shows unweighted 
bases. 
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comparison, considerably more reported contacts of other types. Eight per 
cent more said they had close friends who spoke French at home than reported 
even weekly exposure to spoken French (26 per cent compared with 18 per cent), 
and about twice as many said they interacted with French-Canadians either at 
school or in the neighborhood than said they heard French spoken this often. 
These discrepancies make it quite evident that whatever encounters do occur 
between French and English youth outside the province of Quebec would 
necessarily be transacted in the English language. 

For Quebec-English the pattern of intergroup contacts is quite 
different. Here, as one might expect, environmental contacts are much more 
frequent than personal encounters, with the rates varying from levels of 97 
and 81 per cent for residential contacts and daily language exposure, to 
levels of 67 and 53 per cent for school contacts and intimate personal en- 
counters. As far as culture contacts are concerned, then, the main regional 
impact for English youth is in relation to language exposure. . Daily exposure 
to spoken French varies between 10 and 81 per cent outside and inside of 
Quebec, a discrepancy which is both staggering in size and which is much larger 
than those occurring on other types of contact. 

Turning now to the responses of the two French-speaking groups, the 
main feature to be noted here is that there is much less variation among the 
different types of encounters than was found for the English-speaking groups. 
For Quebec French, the most frequent encounters reported were in the school 
and neighborhood settings, but the rates of daily exposure to spoken English 
and of close interpersonal contacts were not markedly below these. For French 
living outside of Quebec, moreover, the variation was even narrower: here 
rates of contact were high in all four social contexts, and varied by only 12 


percentage points across the four settings. 
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Additional insights regarding the nature of intergroup encounters 
for the two groups emerge when comparisons are made between the types of 
contacts experienced inside and outside of regions of cultural dominance. 
Earlier it was noted that Quebec French showed higher rates of contact than 
non-Quebec English on all four settings measured. This same pattern is not 
found for those living outside their region of cultural dominance. Compari- 
sons between the non-Quebec French and the Quebec English indicate that 
while the two groups have approximately equal rates of daily language 
exposure and intergroup contacts at school, the English have considerably 
higher rates of residential contact (by 23 per cent) while the French have 
higher rates of direct interpersonal experiences through friendship relation- 
ships (by 19 per cent). These findings are interesting, and suggest that 
French-Canadian young people living outside of Quebec (at least those who 
still speak French at home) tend to be more segregated residentially than 
their English-speaking alternates who live in the heart of French Canada, 
while on the other hand, the Quebec English are more segregated socially 
than are French-Canadians living in the heart of English-Canada. Thus the 
nature Of intereroup contactsa iter thes tworminorities tend tombe: rather 
different. 

In the main the responses confirm what is invariably noted about patterns 
of contact between French and English in Canada. The average French-speaking 
young person is much more likely to contact the "other culture" than is his 
English-speaking counterpart, and this situation is produced primarily because 
rates of contact are much higher for Quebec French than for non-Quebec English. 

Ole principal conucermeal thisspoint., Of Course, 1S WLLEN the question 


of how intergroup contacts affect attitudes regarding bilingualism. In 


35 


Table III-12, consequently, rates of high commitment are shown for those both 
exposed and unexposed to each type of contact. The most important single 
finding here is that in all cases a positive relationship exists between 
contact and commitment to bilingualism. Invall fifteen situations in which 
an assessment can be ete the higher rates of commitment are found among 
the exposed rather than the unexposed: this occurs among members of both 
language groups, and among those living in regions of both English and French 
influence. 

Upon closer scrutiny, however, Table III-12 also shows rather marked 
discrepancies in levels of impact, with some contact situations producing much 
wider differences than others. To summarize these tendencies into a more 
reportable form, Table [II-13 isolates a single measure of the impact of each 
situation. The indicator employed here is the Q coefficient of association 
between contact and commitment to bilingualism, a statistic which literally 
interpreted represents the percentage by which a prediction about level of 
commitment would be improved over chance by knowing whether or not intergroup 
contact had occurred. These measures show a considerable range in level, 
suggesting that intergroup contacts have a different impact on attitudes 
depending on who the respondent is, where the contact occurs, and what form 
the interaction takes. 

What should our expectations be regarding the impact of these 


contacts? Drawing from the general results of race relations studies, a field 


Because 9/7 per cent. of the Quebec English reported residential 
contacts with French-speaking families, it is not meaningful nor indeed 
possible to assess the impact of these particular contacts. 
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TABLE III-12 
COMMITMENT TO BILINGUALISM, by language spoken at home, 


region, and intergroup contacts 


Per cent highly committed to bilingualism 


English French. 


Type of Contract 
Quebec Non-Quebec Quebec Non-Quebec 


A. Daily language exposure 


YESI Syite eel ee ee 6 83 86 
(161) (99) 
NGS garcons core cree 64 63 
ClG7) (as) 
B Residential contacts 
NV GIG RE eee nee eo oes Ceee ee ah 86 
(203) (92) 
NOu Ae ede ee ene 64 70 
(eles) (8) 
C Contactsaa taschnoo. 
Yes 81 88 
(177) (84) 
No 63 66 
(4545) (40) 
D. Close personal relation- 
ships 
Yes 80 86 
(148) (89) 
No 69 ee 
(180) (35) 


A percentages computed from weighted bases. Table shows 
unweighted bases. 


| Yager : 
Omits those who answered English language version of the 
questionnaire. 
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which while not directly applicable to the present situation is nonetheless 
the one which provides thesmostymeaningtnul conceptual parallel; perhaps the 
most reasonable expectation would be that those situations in which the 
participants come together on terms of more or less equivalent status would 
be the ones which work most effectively to increase feelings of tolerance and 
neeantaneets At least for the English-speaking respondents, then, we might 
anticipate that encountersmateschoolysorthose! bascdwongiriendship rerabiron- 
ships would show the strongest impact on levels of favourable attitudes 


regarding bilingualism. 


TABLE III-13 


EFFECTS OF INTERGROUP CONTACTS ON COMMITMENT TO BILINGUALISM 
by language spoken at home and region 


Q coefficients between contact and commitment 


English French? 
Type of Contact 
Quebec Non-Quebec Quebec Non-Quebec 
Ay g0atly. lancuace fexposulena.. a aro bts) aos +.4/ ary) 
Bee Resident valecontaces a es cews eel spade) arene qr) 
Gy iGontacts at schoolmate mes 2 ree $43 soaks) 
De Close personals friends. 6... ae ohS) +. 14 ante: +.41 


awe : : : : 
Omits those who answered English language version of the questionnaire. 


b Pade 4 4 
Not enough variation in exposure to allow computation. 


The moOstepentainenteresultsetrom- the race relations sileld wotcouuse. 
come from studies of Negro-White relations in the United States, and it would 
be grossly misleading to suggest any simple connection between the American and 
Canadian situations. Moreover, in recent years the applicability of the 
"equal status'' hypothesis has come into some question. Evidence from recent 
studies suggests that it may be valid only within certain specified types of 
equal status contact. See George E. Simpson and J. Milton Yinger, ''The 
Sociology of Race and Ethnic Relations," in Merton et al, (eds.) Sociology 
Lodavyeu News. ork. Basil Cc Booksm nc. 959 =p.) 397 
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This expectation, however, is not borne out by the figures in 
Taple@ Elia VojeeealeoucneronsQuepecaknglish the. personal contact situations 
do show the slightly higher impact scores, among the other three aggregates 
it is not interpersonal contacts but daily language exposures in the commu- 
nity at large which have the strongest influence in elevating levels of 
commitment to bilingualism. This is particularly evident among the non- 
Quebec English, where language contact constitutes the only form of encounter 
which makes any sizeable impact at all on these dispositions. 

This result suggests that it is the demographic rather than the 
interpersonal environment which has the more powerful influence on dispositions 
regarding bilingualism--at least for groups other than the Quebec English. 
Outside of Quebec, tolerant linguistic attitudes among English-speaking 
young people are much more a function of living in a community where French 
can be heard than of having individual face-to-face contacts with French- 
speaking friends or classmates. Indeed, when direct social contacts occur in 
areas where little French is spoken, they would appear to do little to impress 
the English-speaking participants of the necessity of extending bilingualism 
throughout Canada. 

This outcome is curious sociologically, but can perhaps be interpreted 
through inferences regarding the quality of typical French-English interac- 
tions in English-speaking Canada. As already suggested, most contacts in 
these regions would undoubtedly be transacted almost exclusively in English, 
and in addition would probably involve French participants who for the most 
part speak English without much trace of accent. From the point of view of 
the English-speaking participants, then, it is possible that the French with 


whom they have contact would be viewed as pretty much assimilated into the 
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English-speaking community, and perhaps even uncommitted to the preservation 
of their cultural identity. It would be more understandable, in any event 
if contacts of this type failed to register much connection with the issue 
of bilingualism in Canada. 

In communities where spoken French is more frequently heard, on the 
other hand, the language issue would be much more visible. Thus, when per- 
sonal contacts occur in these types of settings, they would be expected 
to have a stronger impact on attitudes regarding bilingualism. This in 
fact does appear to be the case, since the data indicate that interpersonal 
contacts were much more likely to affect the views of the Quebec English 
than those of English-speaking youth living elsewhere in Canada. 

For French youth, intergroup contacts of all types have stronger 
effects when they occur in regions of English rather than French influence. 
Non-Quebec French not only feel more strongly about the issue of a bilingual 
Canada, but are more likely to have their convictions strengthened by culture 
contacts. This probably reflects the fact that language survival is a more 
immediate problem outside of Quebec, and that intergroup contacts in 
English-speaking regions simply function to reinforce this realization. 

In conclusion, there does not appear to be any single manner in 
which intergroup contacts affect attitudes regarding bilingualism. The 
effects, rather, depend on the type of external environment in which the 
contact takes place. For English youth, interpersonal encounters in regions 
of predominantly English influence do little to increase tolerance for or 
commitment to bilingualism; for French youth in these same regions, on the 


other hand, contacts greatly strengthen language convictions, In English- 


speaking Canada, therefore, there is a considerable imbalance in the effects 
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intergroup exchanges have on members of the two cultures. This differential 

is much less marked in Quebec. English-speaking youth in Quebec are not only 
more tolerant on the language question but seem more ready to increase their 

responsiveness to this issue when they come into direct face-to-face contact 

with members of the other culture. Finally, it would appear that the ‘equal 

status'' hypothesis of the race relations fields does not have general appli- 

cability to the Canadian situation. Intergroup contacts among status equals 

do not have much impact on English-speaking young people unless they take 


place in settings where there is a sizeable French-speaking population. 


D. Bilingual Facility 


The remainder of this chapter is devoted to an appraisal of levels 
of bilingual facility among young people. Information on language skills 
was obtained by asking respondents to rate their speaking ability in the 
second language into one of five categories ranging from full fluency to a 
complete lack of awareness. These responses are reported regionally in 
Table III-14, and on preliminary inspection appear to conform quite well to 
what might have been anticipated. They describe rather low overall levels 
of bilingualism among young people, but do indicate that claims regarding 
such facility were more prevalent among French than English. 

Before interpreting these data it is necessary to point out that 
seventy-eight French-speaking young people filled out the English-language 
version of the questionnaire and were therefore asked to rate their facility 
in French rather than in English. Thus a small but significant group of 
French youth are not accounted for in these figures. There is no sure way 


of determining how these persons would have actually rated their spoken 
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TABLE III-14 


CLAIMS REGARDING FACILITY IN SECOND LANGUAGE, by language spoken 
at home and region 


we ' a 
Per cent giving different responses 


a a 


Quebec 
self-ratings on Facility | NOT 
in English Montreal Other T Quebec 
Met Area Quebec ofa 
(N=131) (N=197) (N=328) (N=124) | (N=452) 


Lo eel 


Can speak it without any 


Croup ema tira: l lee muerte 20 7 LZ 40 16 
Can carry on a conversation 
DUDA nOUR eas Ll ymrrrcia, «teen Zo al 24 40 26 


Can speak a little but not 
enough to carry ona 


CONVEL SAtLON: seers eerste meres 24 34 30 ie 28 
Know a few words and phrases 20 22 22 6 20 
Kiowa dil Via aw cuss i wcacd scsi 6 WS LZ 1 Al) 

TOCE Lee ewetsreuel: og vhs) 100 100 TOL 
Bw English 
Self-ratings on Facility Maritimes Quebec Ontario Prairies B.C. Total 
imverench (N=116) (N=106) (N=289) (N=174) (N=96) | (N=781) 
Can speak it without any 

ECOUD Lema tara lelue. een (eZ) ig) 3 -- 1 2 
Can "carry On a2 Conver-— 

sation but not easily 1S) 29 25 24 Ay ZO 
Can speak a little but 

not enough to carry 

Onea seOnveccatlonenne. 41 23 28 SD) 26 Sy) 
Know a few words and 

PHLASCS ees eae eee: 29 6 23 Ze Ie) Das 
Know hardly ayword.....7. gy 1 VAN 20 £35, Zi 

TO taller ware 100 100 100 101 100 100 


a 
All percentages computed from weighted bases. Table shows unweighted 
case bases. 3 
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Ene Usha pDuUGethem@sacl Lhatetheyereceived “ay questionnaire: from an’ Ene lish- 
speaking interviewer and then filled it out in English suggests that most 
would have rated themselves highly. If we were to assume that all of these 
persons would rate themselves at either the highest or second highest levels 
of facility, then the overall proportion of French claiming conversational 
skills in English would be elevated from 42 to 47 per cent. Among Quebec 
French it would rise from 36 to 37 per cent; and for those living outside 
of Quebec it would go up from 80 to 87 per cent. Table III-14 thus under- 
represents the proportion of French youth who would rate themselves as 
bigsineualLt 

It is clear, nonetheless, that the non-Quebec French constitute the 
only group in which a sizeable proportion claimed to be fully at ease in the 
second language. About two-fifths of these persons claimed they could speak 
Enelishewathoutsanyeditriculty atigallywands by contrast only ilieper centior 
the Quebec English claimed a similar level of facility in spoken French. 
Virtually no English-speaking youth living outside of Quebec said they could 
speak French without trouble, and it is striking that as many as a third 
from British Columbia and about a fifth from other English-speaking provinces 
admitted to knowing hardly a word of French. By comparison only 12 per cent 
of the Quebec French admitted a complete lack of knowledge of English. 

If functional bilingualism were defined here as the ability to carry 
On a conversation in the other language, then rates of functional bilingual- 
ism could be said to vary greatly among English-speaking youth living in 
different parts of Canada. These aggregates would be estimated at 13 per 
cent in the Maritimes; 70 per cent among Quebec English; 28 per cent among 


Ontarians; 24 per cent among young people living in Prairie provinces; and 
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at 18 per cent among those from British Gotenptats Self-ratings on facility 
in French were therefore lowest of all among young people from the Maritimes. 
This is surprising for two reasons: first, because the Maritime French popu- 
lation is larger than in any other English-speaking region of Canada; and 
second, because Maritime youth revealed the highest level of tolerance of 
any English-speaking group on the issue of bilingualism in Canada. The 
dilemma, then, is that the group indicating the highest level of tolerance 
for French is also the group claiming to be least skillful at speaking it. 
For Maritime young people favourable attitudes regarding a bilingual 
Canada clearly do not depend on the ability to communicate in French. 

In overview, then, many more French than English rated themselves 
as functionally bilingual, and this was true for groups living both in their 
region of cultural dominance and outside of it. Adding in the French youth 
who answered English-language questionnaires, rates of functional bilingual- 
ism among French and English would be estimated at 37 and 23 per cent for 
those living in their region» otecultural dominance, and at S/ and 70 per 
cent for those living outside these regions. From these same four estimates, 
moreover, it is possible to calculate the probabilities that any random pair 
of young people meeting either in Quebec or elsewhere in Canada would be 
able to communicate with one another, and in which language or languages 


they would be able to talk to one another. These probabilities are shown 


ornec’ estimates are of course very much higher than official census 
figures on bilingual persons in Canada. Part of the discrepancy here would 
be accounteds tore by themtactethat rates of bilingualism probably are in fact 
higher among young Canadians than they are in the population as a whole, and 
part by the fact that the present measures do not constitute very stringent 
Critermianon which togclassiive persons:as, bilingual. 
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in Table III-15, and reveal three general conditions governing possible 
modes of intergroup communication in English and French Canada. First, 
they indicate that more communication is possible in English-speaking 
Canada than in Quebec since participants would be able to talk to one 
another in 90 per cent of all possible interactions occurring outside of 
Quebec, but in, just. $li per cent of those occurring in.Quebec. - This dis- 
crepancy is produced by the fact that among persons living outside their 
region of cultural dominance a greater proportion of French than English 
are bilingual. .Second, more transactions occurring in Quebec than in 
English-speaking provinces could be conducted in either language (26 per 
cent compared with 20 per cent). . This result in turn is produced by the 
fact that within regions of cultural dominance more French than English 
claim to be bilingual. Finally, the figures clearly indicate that the mode 
ef c<ommunicatfion most possible in either setting would be the dominant lan- 
guage of the region. These tendencies are by no means balanced, however, 
since in English-speaking provinces 67 per cent of all possible interactions 
could be transacted in English only while in Quebec the comparable figure 


for French language communication is just 44 per cent. 


TABLE III-15 


MODES OF COMMUNICATION POSSIBLE BETWEEN FRENCH AND ENGLISH 
SPEAKING YOUNG PEOPLE, by region 


Probabilities governing random intergroup contacts 
between two individuals 


Language in which transactions 


Non-Quebec . 
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These figures indicate the broad parameters governing how much communi- 
cation of each type is possible in the two regions, but being hypothethical 
they of course cannot be represented as a description of what actually occurs 
in intergroup contacts. Indeed, the central premise underlying their calcu- 
lation is somewhat unrealistic in that it assumes that any individual from 
one linguistic background would have an equal chance of interacting with 
every person in his region who speaks the other language. The real impact 
of the ethnic differential in ability to communicate in the other language 
is more sharply demonstrated when comparisons are made between the language 
skills of persons having varying degrees of actual intergroup contact. 

These data are presented in Table III-16, where levels of functional bilin- 
gualism are shown in relation to the four types of contact discussed 
previously. This table indicates, interestingly, that rates of bilingualism 
are virtually the same among English and French young people who do not have 
contact with the other culture, and that the real differential between the 
two groups emerges only when members of the two cultures interact with one 
another. For these latter aggregates, however, bilingual skills are 
considerably more prevalent among the French: they are 12 per cent higher 
among those experiencing daily exposure to the other language; 22 per cent 
higher among those having residential contacts; 26 per cent higher among 
those having contact at school; and 27 per cent higher among those who say 
they have a close friend who speaks the other language. These results 
clearly demonstrate that when French- and English-speaking young people 
meet, the adjustments which each make to solve the problem of communication 


are far from reciprocal. 
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TABLE III-16 


FACILITY IN SECOND LANGUAGE, by language spoken at home 
anderrequencCy OlsinLereroup contact 


Pergcent who) claim tombertunctional ly bilingual® 


b 
Lypee ObasGonGcack English Preneh DitLerence 


A. Daily language exposure 


PERSP unpre hae a ek ee RATE 47 59 ae 
C152) (260) 

NOs ee oer ee Pe ee 22 28 alas! 
(627) (192) 


Cte treo ene pone oy 54 - 22 
(366) CZ) 

NOS Peiyobrunker tl sesame ererer eteyekene rs 20 20 NIL 
(415) (iy) 


SSS haste seer ean ne ee Pete a eee 29 SD) - 26 
C307) (261) 

INOrtetecn or tor, adr Or eee oe 23 Bee - 2 
(474) (191) 


Ve Ger ae ie’ ae 32 59 = Ny) 
(a2) (237) 

No mESh le: SORA we) 26 - 4 
(549) (Qi6s 


gi percentages computed from weighted bases. Table: shows 
unweighted bases. 


eee : ; 
Omits French who answered English language version of the 
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The ability to converse in the second language also correlates 
positively with attitudes regarding bilingualism, as is indicated by 
Table III-17. Here rates of high commitment are seen to be 17 per cent 
higher among English youth who can communicate in French than among those 
who cannot, and similarly are 16 per cent higher among the bilingual French. 
The effect of language facility on these attitudes is therefore quite strong 
and would appear to be approximately the same among members of both ethnic 
groups. Ethnicity does have a more powerful influence than bilingual 
facility, however, since the rates among unilingual French are 9 per cent 
higher than among bilingual English (68 compared with 59 per cent) The ethnic 
differential is nonetheless smaller than most which have been uncovered so 


fare 


TABLE III-17 


COMMITMENT TO BILINGUALISM, by language spoken at home 
and self-ratings on facility in other language 


English French 


Commitment Measure 
Facility Pace Giiy Facility Facility 
High Low High Low 


Per cent highly committed 
to bilingualism for 
Canada es cis enseeukeeis oe 39 42 84 68 

(239) (536) (295)) @e2) 


“Includes persons who filled out English language version of the 
questionnaire. 


Pain percentages computed from weighted bases. Table shows unweighted 
bases. 
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To recapitulate, favourable attitudes regarding bilingualism for 
Canada appear to be affected quite strongly by both intergroup contact and 
the ability to communicate in the second language. To conclude this chapter, 
then, it would be meaningful to assess the combined impact of these two 
factors, and to try to determine which one contributes more to the deve lop- 
ment of positive dispositions on the language issue. This assessment can 
be made from the figures in Table III-18 where rates of bilingual commit- 
ment are examined simultaneously by language spoken at home, facility in the 
second language and experiences with different types of intergroup contact. 
Because this table is complex the results will be reviewed point by point: 

(1) First, the figures clearly demonstrate that the combination 
Of facility a contact produces greatly elevated rates of bilingual commit- 
ment. .A comparison of the conditions where both attributes are present with 
those where both are absent indicates an average percentage difference of 
29.95 for the English andvot. 23750 for the French. 

(2) Next, comparisons among the figures which reflect the amount 
contributed by each factor independently indicate that for English rates of 
commitment are elevated an average of 16.4 percentage points by language 
facility, and an.average of 13.1 points by the presence of contact. - For 
French the comparable figures are 11.8 and 10.0. . With each group, then, 
both actors: maker a, substantial contribution to the everall differential, 
with language facility accounting for just. slightly over ane-half of the 
combined variance. 

(3) Third, although all 16 comparisons between English and French 
show the French to be higher on commitment to bilingualism, Table III-18 


contains conditions in which the rates among English exceed those among 
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TABLE III-18 


COMMITMENT TO BILINGUALISM, by language spoken at home, facility 
in second language, and frequency of intergroup contact 


Per cent highly committed to bilingualism for Canada® 


English neenetie 


Paecidiry Paciisury Paci .iity Facility 
High Low High Low 


Type of Contact 


A. Daily language exposure 


Yeok was eee 2 87 79 
(167) (87) 
NO tee toe er onere nie 75 Ol 
(42) (136) 
B. “Residential»contacts 
Via Uae, ee ein ees 86 70 
Clg CL1L2) 
NGOs seep sate eee Suey 13 66 
C32) Gi) 
CreGonlac em imece nO 
VG? ce MP Reaction 2 90 We: 
(159) (99) 
NOM tee tect oe ante 68 64 
(47) (124) 
D. Close personal relation= 
ships 
Vara Ay eee cee a eaten eg, 43 85 1S 
CLi4e (159) (154) (76) 
NO oat aioereeeteee nese eeerceas Sy 42 82 65 
(118) (369) (54) (146) 


el percentages computed from weighted bases. Table shows 
unweighted bases. 


b , 
Omits French who answered English language version of the 
questionnaire. 
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French. © For sexamplenmiteallerour situations of contact the bilingual Enelish 
youth who have contact show a higher level of bilingual commitment than 
French young people who are neither bilingual nor have contact with English. 
This demonstrates, then, that the combined influence of facility and contact 
has a stronger effect on these attitudes than does ethnicity. 

(4) Fourth, the results also indicate that English and French 
Opinion tends to converge in situations where bilingual young people have 
contact with one another, and is furthest apart in situations where contact 
occurs among persons unable to communicate in the other language. English- 
French differences across the four sets of combined statuses average out to 
16.5 per cent among those having both contact and facility, 25.5 per cent 
among those who are bilingual but have no contact, 25.8 per cent where 
contact occurs without bilingual facility, and 23.0 per cent where neither 
COnd1 PlOnetse present. 

(5) Finally, the results indicate once again that some types of 
intergroup contact have stronger effects than others. Among both groups 
daily language exposure affects bilingual attitudes more strongly than 
langtagestaci lity. d0es.swhilemraciiity hasestrongersectfectse than either 
residential contacts or close interpersonal contacts. With regard 
to contracts at school, however, the results are inconsistent: 
for English. youth: language facility has an influence which super- 
sedes that of school contact while among the French the influence order 
is reversed. 

To sum up, bilingual skills are quite unevenly distributed among 
Canadian young people just as they are among Canadian adults. This imbalance 


characterizes only those who have contact with the other culture, however; 
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among those isolated from these contacts almost identical proportions of 
French and English claim conversational facility in the second language. 
When young people from the two linguistic backgrounds come together, then, 
it is the French who make the greater linguistic adjustment, and the lan- 
guage of intergroup transactions thus becomes predominantly English. 
-Attitudes regarding bilingual goals for Canada are greatly influenced both 
by facility in the second language and by having contact with members of the 
other group. Young people who have the chance to converse in the second 
language and have developed the facility for doing so are much more likely 
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to endorse the virtues of a bilingual national community.” 
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CHAPTER IV 


ATTITUDES REGARDING BILINGUALISM--IL: 
PERCEIVED FUNCTIONS OF BEING BILINGUAL 

In this next chapter the discussion shifts from an emphasis on atti- 
tudes regarding bilingual goals for Canadian society at large to consider 
how young people assess the importance of bilingual skills in their own 
lives. It should already be clear, of course, that these two perspectives 
are by no means completely independent of one another. Indeed, the fact that 
positive attitudes regarding bilingualism for the national community were much 
more prevalent among those who claimed to be bilingual themselves--and who 
indicated an opportunity to use these skills in their social relationships-- 
would suggest that young people evaluate the national language issue from 
an essentially pragmatic point of view. 

The present chapter has three specific goals: first, to find out 
how useful young people think facility in the second language would be to 
them--both in their present lives and in the future; second, to assess the 
different ways they feel bilingual skills would be helpful; and finally, to 
determine whether attitudes regarding bilingual goals for Canada do in fact 
represent an extension of the feelings young people have regarding the func- 


tions of bilingualism in their own lives. 


A, The Utility of Being Bilingual--Present and Future 


On the basis of the results already reviewed, it is of no surprise at 
all to learn that French-speaking young people place a much higher emphasis 
than their English-speaking counterparts on the value of being bilingual. 
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Table IV-1 indicates extremely wide discrepancies in these pee ore te 
Although both groups think that bilingual skills will be more useful to 
them as young adults than as teen-agers, the French make considerably higher 
evaluations on both time perspectives. Moreover, comparing thoughts about 
the present and the future, the numbers estimating daily usage rise just 7 
per cent among the English while they go up 22 per cent among the French. 
Altogether six French youth in ten expect to use the other language every 
day as young adults, a rate roughly three times higher than that found among 
the English. Nonetheless, as many as half the English youth (51 per cent) 
did think they would be able to use French "often" in their future lives, 
and this does represent a sizeable increment over the number who made a 
similar evaluation about their present circumstances. 

Table IV-1l also indicates that among the English slightly more girls 
than boys rated bilingual facility as useful--both in thinking about the 
present and the future. This tendency is reversed among the French, however: 
7 per cent more boys than girls said they could use English every day in 
their present lives, and 5 per cent more thought they could do so in the 
future. For the French, the most reasonable interpretation of these dis- 
crepancies is that more boys than girls feel they need to know English as 
preparation for entry into the labour force. It is somewhat less clear, 
however, why facility in French should be viewed as more useful by English- 
speaking girls. It may be true that more girls than boys choose language 
courses in high school and college, but this would hardly explain why the 
discrepancies also appear in the ratings of future uses. These differences 


are modest, of course, and as such do not warrant elaborate explanation. 


lohe table reviews answers given to questions 29 and 30. 
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TABLE IV-1 


PERCELVED UTILITY OF BILINGUAL SKILLS--PRESENT AND FUTURE, by 
language spoken at home and sex 


Per cent making different evaluations regarding how useful 
it would be to be able to speak the other language--or speak 
it better? 


i b 
Evaluations English French 


Boys Girls Total | Boys Cincom loca. 


A, UTILITY AT PRESENT 


Very useful: I could 


USCwLUBCVCEY ECA Ven as 1 13 LZ 42 B5 38 
Quite useful: I could 

use it often but not 

QVELY day “aesectis otiae 19 22 20 38 44 41 


Slightly userulsacgL 
could use it sometimes 
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B. UTILITY IN TEN YEARS 


Very useful: I could use 
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Oulter useru bowel could 

MNSeuLbwortLemsDuL not 
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don't think L'd ever 
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a 
All percentages computed from weighted bases. Table shows un- 
weighted case bases, 
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Another problem of interpretation here, and a much more serious one, 
is to decide whether the elevated expectations regarding language uses in the 
future mean, on the one hand, that young people think their lives and experi- 
ences will be different when they are in their twenties, or on the other, 
that they think bilingual practices will be more prevalent in Canada in 1975 
than they were in 1965. There is no completely satisfactory way of resolving 
this dilemma from the available data, although some insights can be gained 
by examining the assessments made by young people of different ages. 

Table IV-2 summarizes the responses of persons in four different age 
groups and orders the results so as to highlight the comparisons between 
present and future evaluations. These data show, first, that ratings do in- 
deed change with age. Among the English, estimates of bilingual utility are 
quite a bit lower among older adolescents, with the drop-off being somewhat 
sharper on evaluations regarding the future than on those pertaining to the 
present. This would suggest that the net impact of the adolescent years on 
English-speaking young people is to convince additional numbers that they 
really don't need to be able to speak French in order to get along in Canadian 
lite. 

Among the French, extremely high proportions in all age categories 
rated the ability to speak English as a highly useable skill. On present uses 
the evaluations do not show any meaningful variation with age. In thinking 
ahead ten years, however, older French youth did not make as universally high 
estimates as did their juniors. 

Table IV-2 contains two additional columns of figures, the first in- 
dicating the absolute percentage difference between present and future evalua- 


tions, and the second representing a standardized measure on which to assess 
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TABLE IV-2 


PERCEIVED UTILITY OF BILINGUAL SKILLS--PRESENT AND FUTURE, by language 
spoken at home and age 


Per cent who say they would be able to use 
the other language “often''4 


Hea P Index of 
Age EST SNe Bouieey coe Difference Expected 
Utility Ten Years 
Change 
A. ENGLISH 
HS cathe WA beret pene hee i 34 58 Tle ae geo kS) 
(260) (260) 
LS ari Owes orcrcrere 35 49 +14 a PAA 
(255) (255) 
dig teed ko ae, Curia Bo 48 sd 03) Tee 
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VES eo PAUY o> Plone tc 26 43 +17 ame ee) 
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IShy, FRENCH? 
EN rat 78 95 ssl Lt Foro 
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LS 5— el Oaieiecsaas P 80 88 ++ 8 eee) 
(149) (149) 
Li] LS Si varetelevete aS) 86 +7 / Feo 
(120) G12) 
LOD a2 Oe waste aac 81 85 Anode ee aL 
(50) (50) 
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the net change expected by each group. This latter measure is calculated 
by dividing the actual increase by the total increase possible, thus con- 
trolling for the fact that the absolute numbers who could expect elevated 
uses in the future are much larger in some groups than in others. These 
figures in the main describe decreasing values among the older age groups, 
which in turn means that there are proportionately fewer older adolescents 
who rate future uses above present, For example, among French-speaking 
thirteen- and fourteen-year olds, more than three-quarters of those who 
don't feel much use for English in their present circumstances anticipate 
that this situation will change by the time they become young adults; among 
nineteen-and twenty-year olds, on the other hand, only 21 per cent anticipate 
such changes. Among the English these measures do not decline as sharply 
with age as they do among the French, but it is clear at least that by the 
age of fifteen considerably fewer anticipate change. 

More generally, these results suggest that as young people grow 
closer to adulthood they more and more come to estimate their future uses 
for bilingual facility on the basis of their current experiences. And to 
the extent that older adolescents probably know better what adult life will 
be like, it can perhaps be argued that a substantial proportion of the over- 
all discrepancy between estimates of present and future uses for bilingual 
skills stems from uncertainty about one's own future--rather than from 
expectations regarding changing bilingual practices in Canadian society. 

Once again these findings describe pretty much what might have been 
anticipated, yet one cannot but be impressed at the extent to which young 
people from the two cultures differ in their expectations regarding language 


usage. Virtually all French young people enter adolescence fully cognizant 
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that a speaking ability in English is of prime importance to their future, 
and their experiences during adolescence would appear to do little other than 
to reinforce this understanding. During these same years, on the other hand, 
a fairly sizeable number of English-speaking young people seem to develop 
the outlook that their use for French will cease once they have completed 
their high-school language requirements. For members of one group, in short, 
adolescence heightens an awareness of the necessity of being bilingual, while 
for the other it teaches that bilingualism is something not really expected 
of them. 

On a more optimistic note, it must also be pointed out that a fairly 
substantial number of English-speaking young people do see a use for bilin- 
gual skills in the future. Even among those about to become old enough to 
vote better than two in five said they expected to use French often by 1975, 
and this constitutes 17 per cent more than saw much use for the second language 
in their present lives. It is perhaps not unreasonable to conclude, then, 
that a fairly significant minority of English-speaking young people--perhaps 
as many as a sixth--do expect changing bilingual practices in Canada to 
have a direct bearing on their own lives. 

Evaluations concerning bilingual utility would also be expected to 
show considerable variation by region, and Table IV-3 demonstrates that this 
is indeed the case. On current usage, 93 per cent of French youth living in 
English-speaking provinces regarded facility in English as highly useful, 
compared with 83 per cent of the Montreal area French and 73 per cent of 
those living in other parts of Quebec. And among the English, similarly, 
while four-fifths of those living in Quebec recognized a frequent use for 


French, considerably fewer from regions of English-language dominance did so, 
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The rates tumble to approximately a third in the regions adjacent to Quebec, 
to about a quarter on the Prairies, and to just 13 per cent on the west 


coast. 


TABLE IV-3 


PERCEIVED UTILITY OF BILINGUAL SKILLS--PRESENT AND FUTURE, by language 
spoken at home and province or region 


Per cent who said they would be able to use 
the other language '"often''@ 


Present n (Ui Gye in. Ree ee 
Language and Region Gori vere vears Difference Expected 
Change 
A, FRENCH? 
Quebec (N=328) .. fel 87 +10 +.44 
Montreal met, 
arede N= 3d ee: 83 87 +4 Tele 
Other Quebec 
CNS) Scares do 88 a5) +, 00 
Non-Quebec (N=124) 93 97 caer ow 
B. ENGLISH 
Maritimes (N=116) 33 Sil +18 a2] 
Quebec (N=106)... 79 84 + 5 + 2e 
Ontario (N=289).. 36 Sy +16 22 
Prairies (N=174). 28 48 +20 +,28 
British Columbia 
(N=96) 59 ahead. 13 41 +28 mers 


*A11 percentages computed from weighted bases. Table shows 
unweighted case bases, 
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Table IV-3 also reveals sharp discrepancies in the rates at which 
different groups of young people expect to acquire future language needs they 
do not realize as teen-agers, these being considerably higher among the non- 
Quebec French and the Quebec French living outside the Montreal metropolitan 
area, Other than in the Montreal area, then, it could be concluded that 
proportionately more French than English anticipate increasing uses for bi- 
lingual facility in the future--even though in absolute numbers more English 
than French do so. Finally, rates of expected change are also seen to be 
slightly higher among English-speaking youth from British Columbia, the region 


where cunrent Uses ob French are sated the lowest, 


B. The Functions of Being Bilingual 


A fairly recurrent theme in discussions of bilingualism in Canada is 
that members of the two cultures reflect quite different orientations toward 
learning the second official language. Reine erecete Canadians, it is 
said, learn French mainly to broaden their cultural horizons whereas French- 
Canadians learn English out of practical necessity. This distinction has 
most recently found expression in the preliminary report of the Royal Com- 
mission on Bilingualism and Biculturalism, where it was observed that at 
regional meetings English- and French-speaking participants did not share the 
Same concepts regarding the function and influence of the second language. 
Indeed, ''the former saw in the French language essentially a form of cultural 
enrichment, whereas the latter looked upon English as a tool of practical 
necessity." 


2 
Royal Commission on Bilingualism and Biculturalism, A Preliminary 
Report, Ottawa, Quaen's Printer, 1965, p, 84, 
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In recent. studies. of language Marries distinctions have also been 
noted between "integrative" and "instrumental" orientations to the learning 
of a new language. A person is said to reflect an “integrative orientation 
when his motivation is based on a desire to interact with members of the 
other language group, of if it is simply to learn more about the other group. 
An "instrumental" orientation, on the other hand, is said to exist when the 
new language is to be used as a stepping-stone to some other goal, such as 
getting a job. 

This distinction provides a useful framework for discussing the 
functions which young people assign to bilingual facility. In addition to 
making general assessments of bilingual utility, respondents also rated how 
helpful they thought these skills would be in relation to nine specific 
behavioral contexts (see question 31 in Appendix B). Although this list 
contained just one situation which could meaningfully be represented as a 
"cultural enrichment" function of language learning, namely, the use of the 
second language for reading or television viewing, several of the situations 
clearly reflect integrative and instrumental functions. Learning the second 
language for purposes of getting better grades, for finding a job, or for 
advancing in a career all represent stepping-stone functions of language 


acquisition, while learning it to talk to friends, to make new friends, or 


3 
R. C. Gardner and W.(E. Lambert, "Motivational Variables in Second 


Language. Acquisition,’ Canadian Journal of Psychology, XII1L, 1959, pp. 
266-72. 


M. Anisfeld and W. E. Lambert, "Social and Psychological Variables 


in Learning Hebrew,"' Journal of Abnormal and Social Psychology, LXIII, 1961, 
pp. 524-29. 


W. E. Lambert, A Study of the Roles of Attitudes and Motivations 
in Second Language Learning. Montreal, McGill University, 1961. 
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for purposes of dating are clearly “integrative'' uses. At the very least, 
then, these data allow a good test case for the proposition that French- 
Canadians are more likely to stress instrumental reasons for learning the 
second official language. 

Table IV-4 shows the rates at which members of the two groups endorsed 
each situation as one in which bilingual facility would be helpful. These 
responses are ordered according to the magnitude of the discrepancies between 
the two groups. The table indicates, first, that although French youth gave 
considerably higher ratings on six of the nine contexts, the two groups were 
not grossly different in the relative importance they assigned the various 
uses. Among the English the three most frequently cited used for French 
were for traveling, improving grades in school, and finding employment; 
among French employment~seeking uses were rated highest, travel functions 
second highest, and career advancement functions third. Moreover both groups 
rated the functions of dating and talking with friends lowest, and the over- 
all rank-order correlation between the two listings reflected a high degree 
of correspondence (rho=+.76: not shown in table). This outcome, in short, 
is quite inconsistent with an expectation regarding differing orientations 
to language learning. 

The most direct evidence on which to test the proposition, however, 
is contained in the six situations which most clearly represent the instru- 
mental and integrative uses of language; items 1, 5, and 8 on the one hand, 
and 3, 4, and 9 on the other. Here again, however, the data indicate little 
support for the hypothesis. Although the groups are furthest apart in their 
assessment of the value of bilingualism for career advancement, the third 


and fourth widest discrepancies are found in situations which reflect 
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integrative uses--dating and talking with friends. In addition, identical 
numbers of French and English cited making new friends as a way in which 
bilinguals facility, would sbe nelptul, and virtually adentical proportions 

felt these skills would help them improve their academic standing. Both 
comparisons are again inconsistent with the general hypothesis. All in 

all, then, one could not conclude from these results that French- and English- 
speaking young people differ radically in the kinds of benefits they think 


they would gain from being bilingual. 


TABLE IV-4 


PERCEIVED FUNCTIONS OF BILINGUAL FACILITY, by 
language spoken at home 
Per cent who say a better speaking knowledge of the second 


language would be helpful in this way? 


Functions English French> Difference 
(N=781) (N=452) 


(1) In getting ahead in the line of 


WOLK lO Dp Ow COMETICG age sen ese rr 49 83 -34 
(2) In reading or watching television 49 80 -31 
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(6) In getting around to more places 
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(8) In getting better grades in school 68 apn - 3 
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aA td percentages computed from weighted bases. Table shows 
unweighted case bases. 
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At the same time, however, the discrepancies are by no means identical, 
and the table does indicate some functions on which the groups made widely 
divergent assessments and others on which they did not differ at all. One 
tendency of considerable interest here is that while many more French than 
English perceived bilingual skills as helpful in relation to occupational 
considerations, the discrepancies between the groups were wider on assess- 
ments of career advancement uses than on employment-seeking ones. This 
suggests that French young people have a relatively greater propensity to 
perceive a long-term occupational polevence fore Dill ingual #racwirty, sana that 
English youth in this regard think of bilingual skills mainly as credentials 
for entering the labour market. This tendency is consistent with earlier 
findings and suggests in turn that the real difference between the groups 
regarding instrumental perspectives on language is in relation to the future. 
Of the three indicators reflecting task performance, for example, getting 
better grades in school is clearly the most immediate, finding a job comes 
next, and career advancement is the most remote. And it is across these 
three stages or time periods that the groups become differentiated from one 
another: indeed, the discrepancies increase from 3 to 25 to 34 per cent as 
the evaluations become more removed from present circumstances. In terms of 
long-range uses, then, French youth could definitely be said to reflect a 
higher sensitivity to the instrumental functions of bilingualism. These 
data also support the interpretation that for many English-speaking young 
people completion of language courses at school eliminates one of the main 
tangible reasons for being bilingual. 

Table IV-4 also reveals that many more French youth than English 


evaluated bilingual facility as useful for purposes of reading and television 
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VieWwlne, lal sS CULCOMe isesOmewhabesurprisine since if cultural enrichment 
really does represent the dominant motivation of English-speaking Canadians 
in learning French one would have expected the discrepancy here to be at 
least relatively smaller than on other evaluations. Of the nine sets of 
ratings, however, the two groups differed more widely on just one. This 
would suggest either that the general hypothesis is invalid for young 
people, or that reading and television viewing are simply not used by 

young people as modes of cultural enrichment. Another possibility too 

is that the question itself eevee different meanings to members of 

the two language groups. For English-speaking young people, for example, 
reading French or viewing French language television programs might very 
well be interpreted as ends in themselves, things one would do for no other 
reason than the intrinsic satisfaction involved. For French youth, on 

the other hand, similar exposures to English might represent ways of 
learning things one would need to know in order to achieve some ulterior 
goal--such as getting a job in an English- or American-owned company. It 
is possible, in short, that the very same language uses might denote quite 
different things to members of the two cultures. 

To evaluate this latter possibility more systematically, a rudi- 
mentary form of cluster analysis was conducted on the data. First, within 
each language group the responses on each assessment were intercorrelated 
with one another, a step which resulted in the two correlation matrices 
shown in Table IV-5. Next, all pairs of assessments revealing high levels 
of overlap (arbitrarily designated as those with Q values of .50 or 
higher) were extracted and examined for clustering properties. The re- 


sults are diagrammed in Figure IV-l. Here, relations between pairs of 
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TABLE IV=5 


RELATIONSHIPS AMONG DIFFERENT ASSESSMENTS OF BILINGUAL UTILITY, 
by language spoken at home 


A, English (1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) (7) (8) (9) 


(1) Talk with friends -- +#.67 +75 +15 +30 447 4.61 -,08 4.37 
(2) Make new friends. -- == +,83 +,.19 +,59 +,49 +,50 +,43 +.55 
(3) Go on dates ...., == =- == +,17 +,.45 +.46 -.08 +,48 +,37 
(4) Better grades ... -- == -- == +,36 +,33 +,04 +,29 +,26 
(5) Finda qobesm yeaa cae Gam ey) bce Some etee g4 4 59) ay 
(6) Advance on job ., -=- -- == -- -- == +,32 +,17 +,29 


(7) Get around 


CommuniLty ....., =" =s =a == =e == == +*,08 +,31 
(8) Travel in Canada. -- == =e -- -- -- -- -- +,43 
(9) Read or watch TV, -- -- -- -- -- =- -- -- == 


(1) Talk with friends -- +,65 +,62 +,.32 +,.40 +,17 +.30 +,24 +,37 


(2) Make new friends, -- pe thi Oyitted9 ocheS6-0%.23 +.31 +.32. +,.38 
(3) Go on dates ...., = == == +.15 +,.53 +,24 +,.10 +,29 +,21 
(4) Better grades .., -- == =: == +,47 +,55 +.37 +.23 +,38 
(3) eFindsajObew. ss sae =. == == == +,83 +.51 +.71 +,58 
(6) Advance on job... -- == = == == == +,49 +,52 +,43 


(7) Get around 
community eeeene — zs -- =m ‘ot ee ae +,46 +,50 


(8) Travel in Ganada, == -- -- =- -- -- -- == +,51 


(9) Read or watch TV. -- = =s -- =- =~ == =- =- 
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Figure IV-1 


CORRELATION PATTERNS AMONG DIFFERENT ASSESSMENTS OF BILINGUAL UTILITY, 
by language spoken at home 


INTEGRATIVE USES | INSTRUMENTAL USES 
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assessments are indicated either by single, double, triple or dotted lines, 
the number of lines representing the strength of the relationship. As it 
turned out, no negative correlation stronger than -.10 was found between 
any pair of responses. This means that the lines in the diagram all repre- 
sent positive relationships, and more generally that persons who thought 
bilingual skills would be helpful in one way were likely to think they would 
be useful in other ways too. 

In charting these results in the fashion described, it was first 
assumed that three of the situations (talking with friends, making new 
friends and dating) constituted face valid measures of integrative language 
uses, and that three others (finding a job, getting ahead in a career, and 
getting better grades in school) were equally valid indicators of instru- 
mental language uses. The patterns which emerge in Figure IV-l tend to 
support this assumption. Among both groups of respondents, the three integ- 
rative evaluations interrelate at levels of +.60 or higher, while the two 
assessments regarding occupational uses of bilingualism correlated at better 
than +.70. Assessments regarding school grades are less strongly connected 
with the instrumental cluster--although the figures do indicate that these 
evaluations clearly belong there rather than on the other side of the ledger. 
The two clusters are also reasonably independent of one another, although 
among the English "meeting new friends” and "finding a job” did correlate 
at +.59, while among the French, curiously, uses of English for dating and 
job finding correlated at +.53. For the most part, however, the results 
describe a latent structure made up of two "factors'' which could be meaning- 


fully designated as integrative and instrumental uses of bilingualism. 
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The more important result to emerge from this analysis is that the 
three other sets of evaluations were interpreted quite differently by mem- 
bers of the two groups. Among the French, assessments on all three of these 
uses bunch quite clearly with the occupational evaluations of bilingualism, 
while among the English they are much more closely connected with evaluations 
reflecting social uses of language. Traveling in Canada, reading or watching 
television, and getting around in one's community, in short, convey quite 
different meanings to English- and French-speaking young people--at least 
in so far as language learning is concerned. For the French all of these 
Situations represent channels to employment opportunities: those who think 
English will help them in these ways are really thinking about job finding. 
Widening the effective scope of one's environment through language facility, 
in other words, means widening one's occupational horizons. 

For English-speaking young people, on the other hand, these uses of 
bilingualism have quite different meanings. Table IV-5 indicates that travel 
uses were correlated at levels of just +.29 and +.17 with job finding and 
career development, but at levels of +.43 and +.48 with meeting new friends 
and dating. Similarly, getting around more in one's own community through 
bilingual skills was much more frequently associated with the expansion of 
social connections than with occupational consequences. And finally, the 
meaning of reading and television viewing in the second language would also 
appear to be different for the two groups of young people. Among English 
youth, these uses take an intermediary position between occupational and 
social uses, the strongest correlation being with making new friends (+.55) 
and the second strongest with job finding (+.51). Among French youth, on 


the other hand, these uses denoted primarily occupational consequences. 
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To conclude, then, the results confirm that the very same language 
uses do in fact denote different consequences to members of the two cultures. 
When French-speaking young people assess the value of being bilingual, 
their thinking is dominated by occupational considerations, and they per- 
ceive these consequences in a much wider variety of situations than do their 
English-speaking peers. The main difference between the two groups in their 
orientation to learning the second official language, than, is that French 
youth are much more likely to view bilingualism as an occupational neces- 
sity--and particularly so when they think about their long-range career 


prospects, 


C. Bilingualism in One's Own Life and in the National Community 


Having now looked at dispositions regarding bilingualism in relation 
both to one's own life and as goals for the society at large, the remaining 
task is to determine how these two types of evaluations relate to one 
another. To what extent, in short, do young people's attitudes on bilin- 
gualism in the national community represent an extension of their feelings 
regarding the functions of bilingual facility in their own lives? 

The evidence which bears most directly on this question is contained 
in Table IV-6, where rates of high commitment to bilingualism in Canada are 
reported separately for groups of young people who made different personal 
assessments of the utility of being bilingual. That these two perspectives 
are by no means independent of one another is clearly evident in these 
figures. Among English-speaking young people, as many as seven in ten of 
those who rated facility in French as highly useful--either at present or 


in the future--indicated strong support for bilingual practices in Canada 
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TABLE IV-6 
COMMITMENT TO BILINGUALISM IN THE NATIONAL COMMUNITY, by perceived 


utility of bilingual skills--present and future, and 
language spoken at home 


Per cent highly committed to bilingualism* 
A. Present utility 


Utiiity English French? 


Very uselu be lecould, Uses teevery 0aVn...<.s.s 69 (N=143) 82 (N=181) 


Quitesusetulyiel coulLdsusesitGerotcen Dut 
MOCMEV Lye Maye acs celetats wae tdleceaheee ater eseie a etn te rte vis tets fe 6l) (N=I75). 73° XN=170) 


Slightly useful: I could use it sometimes 
Drees NOteVe hiVvaO Ee Oi eran tes 4 rate seen Uneed 0 eet or aa eee eee 50 (N=284) 66 (N= 73) 


Not useful eat valt-) 91 -dontt. think 1d 
CVGT? Us CouL tee Wateres TO ry Pt eile BT Wicca een 21 (N=162) -- (N= 7) 


Be Utality in ten years 


Utibvey English thee” 


VErveuSserule, gle COW GuUsemLCmeVveryaud yas. 6. ci 70 (N=192) 86 (N=269) 


Quite usertulsy lL could use, it often Dut 
TOD OVEN Va Ca Ve paar arene mer enc ue ae Mayet rede elst a ist ece 58 (N=244) 60 (N=120) 


Slightly useful: I could use it sometimes 
DutenOURVer VEO RL Glan cs iesaetmperere cote eters. te rs ate Ace 34 (N=213) 58 (N= 31) 


Not usetul at all* I don't think I'd 
CVCTHUSC a1. Ci pea tik. (kati ice! ene meet eS ee Ss us 21 (N=114) -- (N= 8) 


PAV percentages computed from weighted bases. Table shows 
unweighted case bases. 


Dene. : . 
Omits those who answered English language version of the 
questionnaire, 


LiZ3 
as a whole: by contrast, of those who felt they would never use French, 
only one in five did so, For most English-speaking young people, then, it 
could be concluded that attitudes on the national language issue are in 
large measure based on personal experiences and expectations regarding 
language use, Those who perceive a use for French in their own lives tend 
to feel that bilingualism in Canada would be a good thing; and those who 
don't see little reason why Canada should be a bilingual nation. English 
youth thus view bilingualism in their country from a highly pragmatic point 
of view, and their reactions on this issue could, if anything, be described 
as more egocentric than ethnocentric. 

The two types of evaluations also show a surprisingly high degree of 
overlap among French-speaking respondents, Many French youth too, then, take 
their own linguistic needs into account when they think about bilingualism 
in Canada, The basic difference between the two groups, however, is that 
among the French even those who see relatively little personal advantage 
in knowing English are still more likely than not to endorse bilingual goals 
for the country at large. Most French young people, in other words, endorse 
bilingualism for Canada whether or not they perceive a function for bilingual 
skills in their own lives, and in this sense their convictions on the issue 
are not as strictly utilitarian as those of their English-speaking compar- 
triots. The reactions of French-speaking youth, then, could perhaps be 
said to be based relatively more often on ethnocentric perspectives than 
on egocentric ones. 

The most reasonable interpretation of these results is that both 


groups of young people tend to evaluate the national language issue on the 
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basis of direct personal experiences, but that these influences are a great 
deal more salient to English youth than to French, Most French young 
people can endorse bilingual goals for Canada simply because they are 
French--and therefore have the added investment of collective interests 
at stake. The attitudes of English-speaking young people, on the other 
hand, appear to be shaped much more exclusively by the demands of their 
own everyday experience. They tend to evaluate bilingual goals for their 
nation very much as they evaluate bilingualism in their own lives: French 


is a commodity worth having only if you have a use for it. 


CHAPTER V 


EXPECTATIONS REGARDING THE FUTURE 


While earlier sections of the report touched at a number of points 
on young people's thoughts about the future of their country, this chapter 
focuses on how they perceive their own future position in Canadian society. 
The specific concerns of the chapter are with expectations regarding future 
place of residence, and with evaluations of future job prospects. Section 
A looks first at young people's attitudes regarding different Canadian 
provinces as places to live, and then examines where they actually expect 
to be located as young adults. The second section reports how young people 
from different regions rated their future employment prospects both in their 
own province and elsewhere in Canada, and then assesses how they would react 
to taking a good paying job if it involved moving to a different Canadian 


region, or alternatively, to the United States. 


A. Residential Preferences and Expectations 


Toward the middle of the questionnaire, young people were asked to 
indicate which Canadian provinces, including their own, they might like to 
live in at some point in the future, and also to identify the ones where 
they would definitely never want to live (Questions 20 and 21). These 
evaluations are reviewed first in Tables V-1 and V-2, the former indicating 
the proportions in each language group who assigned both positive and nega- 
tive evaluations to each province, and the latter showing the overall balance 
between positive and negative ratings for young people living in different 
regions. 
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The first feature to be noted in Table V-1 is that not all ten 
provinces were equally likely to evoke a specific reaction from young people. 
Among the English as many as 68 per cent had definite reactions (either 
positive or negative) regarding British Columbia as a place to live, but 
only 32 per cent made a judgment about New Brunswick. Similarly, 75 per 
cent of French youth held definite views about Quebec while only 29 per 
cent rated Manitoba, and among the "others'' 57 per cent made judgments 
about Quebec whereas Prince Edward Island evoked a positive or negative 
reaction fromajust l6epen cenG. first of alle (then. itis clear that when 
considered as places to live some provinces stimulated emotional responses 
from large numbers of young people, while others were for the most part re- 
garded without affect. 

in®terms, of specitic reactions, Table. V=l) indicates. (a) that Britisi 
Columbia and Ontario were evaluated very favourably by English-speaking 
youth; (b) that Quebec was the only province about which French young people 
had a strongly positive consensus; and (c) that Ontario and Alberta were 
viewed as the most attractice places to live by members of the third group. 
The results also indicate that on balance both the English and the "others" 
rated a majority of provinces favourably, while the French made positive 
assessments only about Quebec, Ontario and British Columbia. 

These reactions are much more meaningfully interpreted on a regional 
basis, of course, and Table V-2 indicates, as was to be expected, that 
young people in general gave highly favourable ratings to their own prov- 
inces--this tendency being strongest in the case of the B.C. English, the 


Quebec French, and the Ontario English. At the same time, however, all 
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regional groups regarded B, C. and Ontario as good places to live, and 
all rejected Newfoundland as a province in which to take up residence. 
Moreover, English-speaking youth were particularly impressed with the 
residential possibilities of British Golumbia, and in all other regions 
except Ontario, more rated that province higher than they did their own. 
On the other hand, even though both groups of French made positive evalu- 
ations of Quebec, one could infer from the figures that those living out- 
Side Quebec gave relatively higher ratings to their own provinces. 

In addition, all groups of non-Quebec English viewed the prospects 
of living in Quebec more negatively than positively, and only two English- 
speaking provinces, Ontario and British Columbia, were given an overall 
favourable rating by the Quebec French. Thus young people from both 
cultures would in the main prefer to avoid the territories where the other 
culture is most dominant. On the English side, avoidance reactions to 
Quebec were strongest among those from the Prairies, while the English- 
speaking provinces viewed most negatively by the Quebec French were New- 
foundland and Prince Edward Island. 

Next, Table V-3 summarizes the responses by showing the mean number 
of provinces identified both positively and negatively by different language, 
age, and regional groupings. The most important findings here are (a) 
that of the three language groups it was the French who identified both 
the fewest number of provinces as places to live, and the largest number 
as places to avoid; (b) that members of the third group were the least 
likely to exclude specific provinces from their thoughts about where to 


live in Canada; (c) that on balance, the Quebec French evaluated more 
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TABLE V-3 
NUMBER OF CANADIAN PROVINCES IN WHICH YOUNG PEOPLE WOULD LIKE TO LIVE 


AND DEFINITELY NOT WANT TO LIVE, by language spoken at home, region 
and language spoken at home, and age and language spoken at home 


Mean Number of Provinces Named 


A. Language Spoken at Home 
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provinces negatively than positively; and (d) that between the years of 
thirteen and twenty the ratings of French youth shifted from a positive 

to negative overall balance, These results suggest, then, that French- 
speaking young people from Quebec not only show a definite orientation to 
restrict themselves territorially within Canada, but that their thinking in 
this regard becomes much more pronounced during the adolescent years. 

In overview, Canadian youth could be said to hold quite definite 
views on the prospects of living in some areas of their country, while 
other areas have relatively little meaning to them in this regard. More- 
over, since both English- and French-speaking young people tended to limit 
their positive evaluations to provinces located within their own territories 
of linguistic and cultural influence, one could conclude that Canadian youth 
by no means ignore bilingual and bicultural considerations when thinking 
about a future place of residence. 

When asked where they thought they would actually be living in ten 
years, it is not surprising, then, that the French were by far the most likely 
to anticipate remaining in their own province: they were 15 per cent more 
likely to say this than the English, and 37 per cent more likely to do so 
than members of the smaller minorities. (Table V-4.) By comparison, the 
rates at which the three groups had definite intentions to relocate were 
much more similar, the English being only 5 per cent more likely to cite 
a specific destination than the French, and only 3 per cent more likely to 
do so than the "“others."’ Where the responses were brought back into balance, 
rather, was in the rates at which groups expressed uncertainty about the 
Future: Yonly 16 per cent of the French, compared with 26 per cent of the 


English and as many as 51 per cent of the "others," indicated they weren't 


182 
sure where they'd be living in ten years. The main difference between the 
groups, then, was that the French were much more likely to have crystallized 
an intention to remain in their own province. 

One other feature to be noted in Table V-4 is that no single desti- 
nation was cited very frequently by any of the groups--not more than 4 per 
cent indicating a specific Canadian location, and not more than 5 per cent 
a specific country. Of those who did expect to relocate, however, a major- 
ity in both non-French-speaking groups indicated they would do so within 


Canada, while a majority of the French said they expected to leave Canada. 


TABLE V-4 


RESIDENTIAL EXPECTATIONS IN TEN YEARS, by language spoken at home 


Question 22. Where do you think you'll actually be living 
ten years from now? 


English French Other 
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unweighted case bases. 
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As with the evaluations of specific provinces, these responses are 
much more easily interpreted on a regional basis, and in this regard Table 
V-5 confirms one's suspicions that the high rates of anticipated stability 
among the French reflect primarily the expectations of those from Quebec. 

Of the two French-speaking groups, those living outside Quebec were 16 per 
cent less likely to cite their own province, and in fact were 10 per cent 
less likely to do so than the Ontario English. Thus, it was the Quebec 
French and the Ontario English who had the most stable expectations regarding 
their future area of residence. By contrast, fewer than half of the English- 
speaking youth from either Quebec or the Prairie provinces indicated a firm 
intention to stay put, and both of these groups expressed high levels of 
uncertainty as to where they would be living as young adults. Nonetheless, 
it was the Maritime English who were most likely to have definite mobility 
expectations, 19 per cent naming other Canadian provinces and 6 per cent 
other countries. 

Interesting regional variations may also be noted in the destinations 
cited by young people who had Aira intentions to move. These are made more 
clearly visible when the groups are ordered according to the extent to which 
Canadian locations were cited over foreign ones: 


Per cent by which Canadian 
destinations were cited more 
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These figures thus fall at three distinct levels, the Maritime English and 
non-Quebec French clearly choosing Canadian destinations over foréign ones; 
the Quebec, Ontario and Prairie English showing an even balance in their 
intentions to stay in Canada or leave; and the Quebec French and B. C. 
English more frequently anticipating emigration from than relocation within 
Canada. 

To recapitulate, then, Table V-5 indicates (a) that the Quebec French 
were the ones most likely to view their future place of residence within 
their own province--and the least likely to anticipate. a move to a differ- 
ent Canadian province; (b) that the Maritime English were highest in expec- 
tations regarding interprovincial mobility; (c) that the Quebec and Prairie 
English were least certain about where they would take up residence as young 
adults--and least convinced of the virtues of staying in their own province; 
(d) that the B. C. English and Quebec French were more likely to think about 
leaving!) Ganadanthan of moving within their country;)and finally (e) “that of 
the English-speaking groups Ontarians were the most firm in their intentions 
about remaining in ‘their ownsprovince. Lt is clear, then, that both region 
and ethnicity have a great deal of influence on how Canadian young people 
view their future position in Canadian society. 

Residential expectations were also examined in relation to age, and 
it turned out that among French youth expectations regarding areal sta- 
bility rose sharply over the teen years. Table V-6 shows that the number 
of French who expected to remain in their own province increased steadily 
from 63 per cent among those just entering their teen-years to 84 per cent 
of those entering their twenties. This increment is therefore quite sub- 


stantial, and it would appear to be accounted for both by shifts in intentions 
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EGY 
regarding mobility, and by generally lower levels of indecisiveness. Over 
the eight-year span, responses indicating uncertainty about the future fell 
from 20 to 9 per cent among the French, while expectations regarding mobility 
showed a similar drop from 18 to 7 per cent. 

The most striking feature here is that none of these trends appear 
among English-speaking youth. Indeed, their responses suggest no increasing 
propensity to opt in favour of staying put, and if anything, show increasing 
levels of uncertainty among the older age-groups. Even though at all ages 
more English youth than French indicated they did not know where they would 
be located in the future, this difference widened considerably over the 
adolescent years: for the four age periods examined here, it increased 
from,3 to 78 \Cosl3sto.2leperseent.. Slhuskwhule virtually all French Jyouth 
had firm residential expectations by the age of twenty, a substantial number 
of English had still not made up their minds at this point. These results 
suggest, in short, that French-Canadian youth decide where they are going 


to live as adults at a somewhat earlier age than do English. 


B. Readiness to Move in Response to Economic Incentive 


Economic considerations would appear in large measure to account for 
the regional differences found in expectations regarding residential mobility. 
When asked to rate their future job prea eon young people from the dif- 
ferent regions made widely varying appraisals of the opportunities available 
to them both in their own province and in other parts of Canada. Part A of 


Table V-7 shows that the proportions who rated their prospects as ''definitely 
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See questions 43 and 44 in Appendix B. 
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good'' in their own province ranged from lows of 21 and 29 per cent among the 
Maritime and Prairie English to highs of 43 per cent among both the Quebec 
French and the Ontario English. In general, then, the regions where job 
opportunities were perceived to be best were the same ones where expecta- 
tions regarding areal stability were rated the highest, and vice versa. 

Moreover, the extent to which a group perceived its job prospects 
to be better in other provinces than at home turned out to be a good predic- 
tor of thesproponeion, of young people from thaw region indicatine acspeciric 
expectation to relocate as adults in another Canadian aoe ata Para sie Le 
then, the migratory expectations of Canadian young people would appear to 
fit the usual pattern, and to occur more frequently when an unfavourable 
balance is seen to exist between the economic opportunities offered at home 
and those available elsewhere. 

From a strictly behavioral point of view, of course, individual 
decisions to change a place of domicile would be analysed in terms of the 


forces swhiichebDoth) etteract, the: individual “Eromethe outside and woich tie him 


einen regional groups were ranked by the proportilon who expected 
to move to a specific Canadian province in the future (Table V-5) and by 
the extent to which they rated "définitely good" job prospects more often 
to be found in other provinces than at home, the resulting rankings showed 
a correlation Of +750; se Viz. 
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0 
to the local environment. Decisions not to change one's residence when 
eiven strone motivation to do so, then, constitute a rough kind of index 
of the strength of one’s attachment to a local government. In the present 
survey, young people were placed in precisely this kind of situation when 
asked whether they would advise a friend to take the better of two job 
offerseif Lt anvolved,conethe, one hand, moving to a location ‘about, 15.000 


" and on the other, moving to 


miles away in a different province of Canada,' 
the United States. (Questions 18 and 19.) An examination of the responses 
to these questions, then, offers some clue as to the relative strength of 
both provincial and national ties when tested against strong economic in- 
eentives. 

These responses are reviewed in relation to language spoken at home, 
region and age in Tables V-8 through fol,” First, from Part A of Table V-8, 
it is clear that members of the three language groups were quite differently 
disposed to the prospects of geographic mobility within Canada. English- 
speaking young people demonstrated a readiness to accept employment oppor- 
tunities wherever they might be found in Canada, while an even more clearcut 
majority of French youth rejected the idea of moving to a different Canadian 
province even if that meant getting a much better paying job. Members of 
the third group were again closer to the English Canadian point of view than 
to that of the French. 

In Part B of the table, on the other hand, the English and French show 
a much higher level of agreement, and both substantially rejected the notion 

34 much more intensive analysis of these attachments will appear 
as part of Joseph M. Spina's doctoral dissertation, "Adolescent Attachment 


to Canada and Commitment to a National Community,'' Department of Sociology, 
University of Chicago, in progress. 
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TABLE V-8 


READINESS TO MOVE UNDER ECONOMIC INCENTIVE, 
by language spoken at home 


Per Cent Giving Different Responses* 


A. Readiness to Move Within Canada 


Question 18. Suppose you had a friend who had just finished school 


and was offered two jobs. The first was 


close to home 


and paid a pretty good salary. The second one paid a 


lot more money but was about 1,000 miles 


away in a dif- 


ferent province of Canada. If you were asked for advice, 
which job would you tell your friend to take? 


Responses 


The job close to home which paid a 


English French Other 
(N=793) (N=529) (N=37) 


PEReLt yee OOdwSal a ty wae sete Puc eecicisres 38 63 46 

The job in another province which 
PAldwawLot DEUCE Tm re tte. eter. - az SO Sys} 
Te men ORES UIE aa ue ace Marek eee 10 6 i) 
(Nomeeey me ee eke BA a rere 100 100 100 


B. Readiness te Leave Ganada 


Question 19. What if his choice was between a job clos 
which paid a pretty good salary and a job 


e to home 
in the 


United States which paid a lot better? Which would 


you tell him to take then? 


English French Other 


Responses (N=793) (N=529) (N=37) 
The job close to home which paid a 
Pretty ec oedssa lary perenne Le 54 59 43 
The job in the U.S swhich paid “a 
LOUADE DUCE tara ee ee tn eres ee oo 34 45 
MESA ip uate eles ahi at teen na Was ty eu Aus Nek eee 1 7 U2 
TOE a lmere: teverencsetcder teres vices crs 100 100 100 


“All percentages computed from weighted bases. Table shows 


unweighted case bases. 
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of emigrating to the United States in response to economic temptation. 
Members of the smaller ethnic minorities, on the other hand, reacted some- 
what more favourably than the other groups to this possibility. 

Although most French youth would prefer not to migrate in either 
direction, it is revealing, nonetheless, that slightly more said they would 
recommend taking a job in the U.S. than in a different region of their own 
country (34 compared with 31 per cent). As might be anticipated, however, 
this discrepancy characterized the responses only of French-speaking young 
people from Quebec. Table V-9 indicates that the Quebec French, although 
not often in favour of either type of move, were nonetheless 7 per cent 
more likely to endorse a move to the United States than to a different 
province of Canada, while their counterparts living elsewhere in Canada 
were 9 per cent more receptive to job offers within the country. 

Some of the other figures in Table V-9 represent sharp departures 
from the regional patterns found in earlier sections of this chapter, the 
most notable being the responses of English-speaking youth from the two 
coastal regions. The Maritime English, while showing the highest expectations 
regarding interprovincial mobility, turned out to be lowest of all the 
English-speaking groups in their readiness to endorse job offers both from 
the U. S. and from other regions of Canada; and the B. C. English, who had 
extremely infrequent intentions to relocate within Canada, indicated a high 
readiness to do so if monetary gains were at stake. These discrepancies 
are somewhat perplexing, but perhaps do reflect genuine east-west differences 
in young people's readiness to take advantage of economic opportunities. 


The fact that these groups differed markedly in their expectations to 


UNS iS) 


relocate elsewhere in Canada could, of course, be readily explained by the 


relative economic conditions in the respective regions. 


TABLE V-9 


REGIONAL VARIATIONS IN READINESS TO MOVE UNDER ECONOMIC INCENTIVE, 
by language spoken at home 


Per Cent Who Would Advise a Friend to Move to ...® 

Another The 

Language and Region Canadian United 

Province States 
Erencit=-Ouebec s(N=55/) greece tienen isis ee etes ay 34 
=-NOn=OQuebecmcN 192), Wen. ¢ cts at 46 eM 
Ene lisis=Mard timece (N= 122 ) ae ener cues 43 28 
Ove (oye (QNEMMOV MN WES Saas ane tA oO 45 43 
er ONtari Ow (N=20 l)) Bee cterec eucicustenerel sy c's 48 Be 
SP a inte SaUN— t/t) mee ener ee oye Cote t 63 39 
==Brtcs he Co lMimb iam ( N=9G)) wants oeel So Sy 


Sal percentages computed from weighted bases and include those 
who are not sure. Table shows unweighted case bases. 

The responses, of, the By C.. English inj this regard aresalso inter- 
esting when considered in relation to the strong provincial orientation 
that group displayed in its evaluation of different levels of government 
in the Canadian federal system. In°Chapter I it was found that the B. C. 
English gave their provincial government an even stronger vote of confidence 
than the Quebec French gave to theirs. In light of the present results, 
however, it would appear that the provincialism of the two groups is in- 


deed of a rather different tenacity: that of the Quebec:French would seem 
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clearly to override the maximization of economic advantage, while that of the 
B. C. English just as clearly would not. 

Finally, Table V-10 indicates that while older English youth were 
much more responsive than younger ones to the idea of interprovincial 
mobility for economic gain, older French youth were, if anything, less sup- 
portive than their juniors of such moves. Thus although at all ages more 
English than French recommended in favour of the better job, the discrep- 
ancies were considerably wider among older youth than younger: indeed, they 
increased from levels of 16 and 14 per cent among the two younger groups to 
levels of 25 and 40 per cent among rents older. Neither English nor French, 
however, displayed any age shifts at all in their readiness to recommend in 


favour of employment offers frjom the United States. 


TABLE V-10 


AGE DIFFERENCES IN READINESS TO MOVE UNDER ECONOMIC INCENTIVE, 
by language spoken at home 


Per Cent Who Would Advise a Friend to Move to Vis 
Another The 
Language and Age Canadian United 
Province States 
Engi tei 1314 CN? Oil ae uae. tere crete ark 44 35 
L521 62CNS26 0 ee ee eer ee eg Ppl 4l 
Ta Bu (N= 202 ie eerie ee rns 56 Ss 
TPO Dm (N=E6S eee sium tases ace anita 64 oi) 
BPrench=—413- 14 (NS 6) peers cree een ety cas a 28 36 
5 = GOR Net G2 eet ete ote orate us vas a7 38 
U7 SL SeCNm LAO. eater eon ct caee seers ey 31 29 
102 Og CN = GO eee eens et eats 24 35 


au percentages computed from weighted bases and include those 
who are not sure. Table shows unweighted case bases. 
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These results illustrate once again that as young people from the 
two cultures mature they come to reappraise their relation to the national 
environment in quite different ways. Between the years of thirteen and 
twenty, English youth could quite literally be said to expand their terri- 
torial horizons, while the French seem to be in a process of limiting theirs. 
To sum up, then, these results suggest the following conclusions 
regarding the readiness of Canadian young people to loosen provincial and 
national ties in response to economic incentives: 
(a) first, it is clear that neither the French nor the English showed much 
of a propensity to evaluate economic advantage ahead of national attachments; 
(b) second, the provincial ties of the Quebec French would appear to be rela- 
tively less vulnerable to outside economic stimuli than those of any other 
group; and 
(c) third, among the English, provincial attachments seem to be stronger in 
the east than in the west, and to be relatively less salient to older youth 


than to younger. 
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APPENDIX A 


METHODS OF STUDY, SAMPLE DESIGN AND FIELD RESULTS 


In the initial stage of this inquiry a series of exploratory inter- 
views were carried out with fourteen English- and French-speaking young 
people in Montreal, Ottawa and Calgary. The first of these were of a com- 
pletely unstructured variety, and were conducted in order to get a pre- 
liminary feel for the kinds of content areas young people would identify 
when asked to talk freely about their country. Later interviews were 
partially structured in order to test the feasibility of certain lines of 
questioning and to suggest question phrasings for the construction of a 
questionnaire. 

Next, a questionnaire was drafted and pretested on a total of 124 
English- and French-speaking youth. These pretests were carried out in 
Montreal and Ottawa with classes of high-school students, and in Toronto 
with a small sample of young people contacted in their homes. Following 
the trial run in Toronto, the final version of the questionnaire was prepared. 

The questionnaire was written in English and then double-translated. 
Translations were checked by a number of observers for suggestions and cor- 
rections. In its final form, the questionnaire took shape as a twenty-page 
self-administered instrument requiring the average young person between 
thirty and forty minutes to complete. Copies are shown in both English 
and French in Appendix B. 

This questionnaire was then administered to a national sample of 


Canadian young people by Canadian Facts Limited of Toronto. Field work was 
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conducted between May and early July of 1965. The survey was carried out 
as part of the field work for the Royal Commission's national interview 
survey of Canadian adults, the general procedure being to administer 
questionnaires to all persons in the specified age-range located in the 
households contacted in the main survey. No young people were sampled 
other than in households where an adult had already been interviewed. 

Age was the sole criterion for the selection of respondents. All persons 
between thirteen and twenty were given questionnaires, regardless of whether 
they were married or single, or working or attending school. The only 
exception to this was where the person selected for an adult interview 
turned out to be under twenty-one years of age, these individuals being 
ruled ineligible to receive a questionnaire. 

In the original design for the survey, the field plan called for an 
individual administration of the questionnaire with each young person who 
turned up in the sample. Interviewers were instructed to deliver question- 
naires in person to all respondents, and to remain in the household while 
the questionnaire was being filled out. After the field work had been 
launched, however, it became evident that the number of interviewer call- 
backs necessitated by this requirement would seriously alter the field 
schedule for the main survey, which called for the completion of over 4,000 
adult interviews. This specification had to be relaxed, therefore, and 
it was subsequently ruled that questionnaires could be left with an adult 
member of the household and passed on to the adolescent. These question- 
naires were then either mailed back to the field office or picked up by 


the interviewer on a subsequent field trip. All in all, 23 per cent of 


201 
the completed schedules were deposited and returned in this way, the re- 
mainder being delivered in person to the respondents. 

Questionnaires were available in both French and English and were 
distributed according to the language spoken most frequently by the respon- 
dent at home. Persons speaking languages other than English or French at 
home were given English-language questionnaires unless they specifically 
requested a French form. It turned out, however, that seventy-eight young 
people who filled out English language forms indicated on their question- 
naires that they spoke French most often at home. These persons therefore 
had to be dropped from the analysis in the sections dealing with assess- 
ments of the utility of bilingual skills, and with the influence of inter- 
group contacts on attitudes regarding bilingualism. 

The sample employed in the study was a weighted multi-stage stratified 
area random sample of names appearing on the electoral lists for the 1963 
general Aiectrone: In order to ensure enough cases of French-Canadians 
living outside of Quebec and of non-French groups living in Quebec, both 
of these strata were oversampled at a ratio of three-to-one. Non-French 
electors living outside of Quebec were undersampled at a ratio of two-to- 
three, while the Quebec French were sampled according to their actual rep- 
resentation in the population. 

In total 1,365 complete and useable questionnaires were returned for 


the analysis. This represented 66.6 per cent of the weighted total of 


a comprehensive description of the sample design and character- 
istics appears in the report for the main survey, and need not be dupli- 
cated here. See, the Social Research Group, A Study of Interethnic 
Relations in Canada. Appendix I. 
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young people located in the survey. As it turned out, however, these rates 
of response varied considerably over the eight ages sampled, and ranged 
from a high of 76.2 per cent among thirfeen-year olds to a low of 47.4 
per cent of the twenty-year olds. (See Table A-1.) These differentials 
were produced in part by the fact that older youth were much less often 
found at home than their juniors, and in part because a number of nine- 
teen and twenty-year olds were ineligible to receive questionnaires by 
virtue of being interviewed in person as members of the adult sample. 
This necessitated the reweighting of each individual according to the 
completion rate for all persons his age, a step which when combined with 
the sampling specifications resulted in a final set of individual weights 
ranging from twenty-six to 189. (See Table A-2.) All computations and 
calculations for the analysis were therefore conducted on a total weighted 
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TABLE A-1 


RATES OF RESPONSE, by age 


Total Returned Completion 


Age prec nae and Useable Rate ies ae 
(Weighted) (Weighted) (PereGent:) ree 
Beatles tebe cece, ste wtecers ID VASE ign oh 7062 its) 
UPA eke ener Re tures Lez eetez all 659 ks: 
LDAge tests pene rem ieiers ayo ide sshalk ile ee 
PO secretes ae tees 13043 ieoesjadl f Dre 14 
L/P Petelatele Giehees octets ils 976 64.3 16 
LS Meee ereg nt cake te thy oe Woden Fes 987 Doe) iy, 
Ne eats Bete ee rice 1 O58) 544 Syl Beate 1g) 
PARES ithe Oee Pore Pee Del 247 7) te 21 
NOtwe bvetieer rere. i 81 -e-- 
EOC AL Ty, cess DS 7,006 GO=6 


wD eee 2 


ADJUSTED WEIGHTS FOR RESPONDENTS 


Language and Region 


Age 


Quebec Quebec Non-Quebec Non-Quebec 
French Non-French French Non-French 


(ei Aon soa 78 26 26 117 


LES econ, 5 ehelstece or oc one 90 50) 30 Ib 3¥5) 
HE OA Oe AES a5 OS 84 28 20 126 
We) Bn ee bog SO 84 28 28 126 
WW A eee on TAA oe 96 ov By 144 
Ie RA GOS tS OL 103 34 34 se 
ES Sp onetoc eh moss 114 38 38 NEVA 


PAO Romo Coe Le 126 42 42 189 
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APPENDIX B 


QUESTIONNAIRES 


NORC-488 
3/65 


CANADIAN FACTS LIMITED 
and 


NATIONAL OPINION RESEARCH CENTER 


Opinion Survey of Canadian Youth 


You are one of about 2,000 people in Canada who have been selected to take 
part in this survey. 


The purpose of the study is to find out what Canadians think of their coun- 
try today, and about certain other events of the day. 


It is important that you answer the questions exactly the way you feel. 
There are no right or wrong answers to any questions, and no one you know 
will ever see the answers you put down. IT IS NOT A TEST. 


Most of the questions can be answered by putting a circle around one of the 
numbers printed next to the answers for each question. For example: 


In which age group do you fall? 


(circle one answer) 


Please do not write in the right hand margins. The numbers in the margins 
are to help us add up the answers back in the office. 


PLEASE TURN TO THE NEXT PAGE AND BEGIN WITH QUESTION 1. THANK YOU. 


DO NOT WRITE IN THIS SPACE 


fas 


2 


As you know, Canada now has a new flag. Some people still think we 
would be better off with a flag which makes you think more of Canada's 
past history, while other people like having a flag that is completely 
new. If you still had a choice, which type of flag would you like 


better? 
(Circle one answer) 


A flag which makes you think of Canada's past .....+.+.+e--, 1 
A completely new flag 2... cc eeeecer ec srrececeess reser scecceees 2 
JOe eels] pees ee Ms AG A eSd Bie SOOO OO Goo G oor 3 
I wouldn't care one way or the other 25.7. 20... ciiestatstmnemer 4 


Which one do you think most other Canadians your age would like better-- 


if the choice were still open? 
(Circle one answer) 


A flag which makes you think of Canada‘s past”... er 6 
A completelyonew flag yo. s.66 diets neice totetels a's. @ cleiete tet stata teal tae nee 7 
They “d probably be divided about 50-50 0. .-1.1-iette eee 8 
Tit “not “Sure oy ate sui acgiale ones sea aiees oases oes (2a ere ee 9 


Suppose that votes were taken today on this question in all ten Canadian 
provinces. How do you think the votes would come out? (Circle one 
answer for each province) 


THEY “De VOTE EORe sam 


A FLAG WHICH 
MAKES YOU THINK 
OF CANADA'S PAST 


A COMPLETELY 
NEW FLAG 


Alberta pa cer ean nee eee i 2 3 
British) Columb tame: yee ree 5 6 7 
Mani COD a) (oe oie. eo ekesetnciee een ere ii ; 2 3 
Néwe Brunswick. tcget teres enrenee tere 5) 6 7 
Newfound Land cepa cehemmea-t-tehsns eee ree 1 2 3 
ee eee 
Nova SCotlaty. «cat cient 5 6 a 
Oni Carloresee cere: renee eee ih ms 3 
Princes Edward eis] andaeae a ee 5 6 / 
QuebeCe sc. csi eet a ee 1 My 3 
saskatchewan. eee iene eee 5 6 7 


DO NOT 
WRITE 
INSERIS 


SPACE 


12/0 


1375 


14/4 
15/8 
16/4 
17/8 
18/4 
19/8 
20/4 
21/8 


22/4 


23/8 


24/ 


4. 


BR 


6. 


7: 


3 


Suppose that votes were taken on a lot of other questions about the 
future of Canada. Do you think Canadians would agree on most things 


about Canada's future, or that they'd tend to disagree? 


(€ircle one answer) 


The vyad@acreceonepraccticaliyeecverytOings.s..... cus ne 6s 
TiC Ve OMAG LECMONEMO SCM EIUS 1 e Sieerbcrs oitinie c's «10 shots ots eiaie «si eie 
The yea eagTeesonelia lr eanged.sacree=on: NAlt Ws... sete ais et 
TheveCmiESaU Ce CmONEMOStTCI ITO S@. ccc cuss +s cielsiclc sess eles 
They'd disagree on practically everything ......... AA 


TeMecOtLeSULG mee tants Aes Se PAP PE PRS Pe I Ar rhe 


How about people from Eastern Canada and people from Western Canada-- 
would they agree or disagree on most questions about Canada's future? 


(Circle one answer) 


They deacree onspractically everything sc ce estes 
They'd agree on most things ......... wise tolalene soles pies 
They deacvrecuonsna lL feandedtsagree on Nall. .areeee: 
The yeded) sapreeeon mOSt eC No Smiter, chr nies <1 rercerect er ten tans 
They, d-disagreeson practically everything se. sccies «s 


Iemenotesures. ee. AS eee it PSION s 


How about Catholics and Protestants--would they agree or disagree on 


Canada's future? 


(Circle one answer) 


They'd agree on practically everything ......... erersved: 
Theve dgacreceonemos CMCC SMT rein ces icic, .ics c cies cieie 
They'd agree on half and disagree on half ........... 
THEVedn dl sarees onenostmrn Nyse .tee este cs 6+ 6 eteters! aces 
They'd disagree on practically everything ........ wi 
Timeng (estrus. tes ae ASTID e Cre Se Hose tia CE PD 


How about French-speaking Canadians and English-speaking Canadians-- 


would they agree or disagree on Canada's future? 


(Circle one answer) 


Tey edsaeTeemonmoract teaddyvervoruChing ... sss esses ss 
TeV eG Baer CEmOnETIOG EMEA S tent. hc « S, ‘sXe « speceze oun 
They'd agree on half and disagree on half ......-0e>- 
Dievued Lea ebecmonwmostet iT O Sunt... cscs bss ece 
They'd disagree on practically everything ........e+:. 


CON abel oy Tibet ia AA Ae Sepa ae 


1 
2 
3 


DO NOT 
WRITE 


IN THIS 
SPACE 


25/0 


26/0 


27/0 


28/0 


-4- DO NOT 


8. How about people born in Canada and people born outside of Canada-- 
would they agree or disagree on Canada's future? 


(Circle one answer) 


They'd agree on practically everything ...... oe susie sie sete eee 29/0 
They'd agree on most things .......... ss wiocete eres Eetoeeeme wlaloretstees Z 
They'd agree on half andtdisagree on half |... 1. screenees 
They'd) disagree, on mostethings....... asl. a jotelelersteteiarcletmerens - 4 
They'd disagree on practically everything ....... OI Tec 5 2 
Li menot Sure Src atc meet eiterteie cer rs ocece wake Glee ert etebaeee oO 


9. How about people from rich families and people from poor families-- 
would they agree or disagree on Canada's future? 


(Circle one answer) 


They'd agree on practically everything >... ... cir eee 30/0 
They idvacrec -onamostathinese. cise a é fale .eereteltiereeiee De 
They'd agree on half and disagree on half ......... SAsonose © 
They'd disagree on most things ..... 5c vekedeu er eaeee Ra ocorm ana th 
They'd disagree on practically everything ..... apo Cet omen & 
Li MenOCeSuLrems tee As Clean eee POO eae TAN 6 rece 1e 


10. What about people from the big cities and people from the rural areas-- 
would they agree or disagree about Canada's future? 


(Circle one answer) 


They d agree on practically everything .... 20 eee i. 31/0 

They ‘d-agree*on most’ things ii... ciew. oe ce 2 

They'd agree on half and disagree on half ......... Oierenaranetens s) 

Theyadidisaereemonsmostathingsi. ae ae BRERA nS osea% Ae 

They'd disagree on practically everything ........s<ceccee- 5 

T4m snot; Sur esasaedet a eee ne Rete a eierate tater 6 32/ 
Sey) 


11. Which countries would you name as Canada's three best friends? 


BEST FRIEND: 34 / 
aaa 2 ome at MUNN 


SECOND BEST FRIEND: Sif, 


THIRD BEST FRIEND: 36/ 


se 
12. Some people think that Canadians and Americans are very much alike, 
while others think they are very different. What would you say? 
(Circle one answer) 
I'd say they were alike in most ways ........ oot erante ete orcts) tan 
Lrdesaystheyeweresdifferentmine mostuways i. oe. scene me 
Te MS TO CES UL Ogmrt renee toneette hetote Fevers totese ce iaig ie ie sroneteyesahatete role tcteteeere tere aan 
13. On which of the following things would you say Canadians and Americans 
are definitely alike, and on which are they definitely different? 
(Circle one answer for each part of the question) 
DEFINITELY | DEFINITELY | I'M NOT 
ALIKE DIFFERENT SURE 
Cave theatypessotstoodatheysea Caen ete Zz gs) 
(b) their friendliness to strangers ..... eereae 6 7 
(c) their hair land clothing styles ......... 1 2 3 
(c)Bthemlanguagestheyespeaki ene. 6 i 
Ce) ethemcypesmoramisicecheyelikcmrrienseitic 1 2 8 
ict ie el i AT ire a De ht aa ata ence 
(tH) Ethestypessorajobsetheyvanoldmeerts 5 6 a 
(g) the amount of money they have™.......... 9 1 2 3) 
(h) the importance they attach to religion.. 5 6 7 
(i) the importance they attach to having 1 9 3 
CEG Lele]Eh Geehieh Ghats bho 4 SO eee 
(j) the importance they attach to making 
ae lOleotemoney ae tr ere See 5 6 7 
(k) the kind of government they have ....... 1 2 3 
14. Who would you say have more in common--English-speaking Canadians and 


Americans or English-speaking Canadians and French-speaking Canadians? 


(Circle one answer) 
English-speaking Canadians and Americans ...........sseee- 2 
English-speaking Canadians and French-speaking Canadians.. 6 


Tem snoteesureps ee eee ee See rene ere eee aie cea cteas aie is cecitels 7 


DO NOT 
WRITE 
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SPACE 


37/0 


38/4 
39/8 
40/4 
41/8 
42/4 
43/8 
44/4 


45/8 


46/4 


47/8 
48/4 


49/ 
50/ 


51/8 


ites 


16. 


1) 


oe 


=6e 


Which government would you say does the most for people? 


(Circle one answer) 


The government of your city, town or township .....----+-- fi 
The government of your province .....-.eseeeeeeseeecrecces a 
The government of Canada ...... ET La te Re ie de tea ote eee ce Agee Sees 5 
Tim not, SUL mee eee Ober Rh Ree re - Np RA AA RAEI RI Oy piste: wehbe e 4 


Which one would you say does the least for people? 


(Circle one answer) 


The government of your city, town or township ...........- 6 53/5 
The government of your PrOViNCE .... eee eres ee eereeecccece & 
The government of Canada 2... sees cece sree ee ceereccccecees 8 
I'm not sure 02 oo. Hee i aws 3% DREARY 8 RSs cteunmehenbtesemenar orem a 


Which government would be best to work for--if the salary was the same 


on each job? € 


(Circle one answer) 


The government of your city, town or township ............ t 54/0 
The government of your Province 2.062006 00 oe = ss ce siaininieiersiods 2 
The government Of Canada oceans soiverete- were erates ieltetelehereielensaerenatereme 2 
TM NO CE SULEr Siena wid cesta srataie orarn cise", ore 0 eae or elon terete tea emenenens 4 


Suppose you had a friend who had just finished school and was offered 
two jobs. The first was close to home and paid a pretty good salary. 
The second one paid a lot more money but was about 1,000 miles away 
in a different province of Canada. If you were asked for advice, 
which job would you tell your friend to take? 


(Circle one answer) 


The job close to home which paid a pretty good 
Salat Vetere ote nice Oe Tee On oe es S eretcmnl 55/0 


The job in another province which paid a lot 
DECEOY ows a oteieten tee cela oe aie s cimse a ol oin erate 6 ete st ata tal tee eneme nec eran fi 


Temenote Sule: wee et Ne BON RM A oo « (ova tg Cao teteteeatenenemare 3 


oo Bee DO NOT 


WRITE 
19. What if his choice was between a job close to home which paid a pretty PATHS 
good salary and a job in the United States which paid a lot better? SPACE 
Which would you tell him to take then? 
(Circle one answer) 
The job close to home which paid a pretty good 
Salarvert ee AE RELA CR aEe is stellt, 56/8 
The .job in the U. S. which paid.a.lot better .:....... ae 
iat S10 DSU Tomar a toners APE CNC HOUCRERCROR TCR I ON 0 ee 7 
20. In which Canadian provinces--including your own--do you think you might 
like to live at some time in the future? 
(Circle all those 
where you think you 
might like to live) 
Albertans ate ern, SOI EO AA Rp Ss ce Ge eielsiahcicrstcietoes O 57ly 
BELELSOECOLUMD Lamitercieitelstcce aires teste a nee wie revercgats tate sicusteren cious 1 
Man eCODA gre cer iers creer ete revorsre sretilelereie erste tens cieiagetonetotetoverets J6a0 7 
NeweblLUnswlcke ers aie ccer SOBA OHIO COM OTA S SOS Mp apeletelele, skekere'e 3 
Newfoundland ..... Saiashaielebe sieteaere oirele! Met oselons SEs otele cis eeees Senet ne 
NOVaPO COCLAR te cterstercre stots ereettarctet ete Cm ee Cem siete ts) steterere 5 
OT CAT, POmmuecete tcc reccters eters terete: e erete chavs 6 Seta cene eens tenets RSS OA riter > ne 18) 
Proinceshdwardels | anda sere weir et. ROTO BIOL eusbsts eyelekenele i 
QuebecO Bieri ee. ce ee ee Srereioentererehoredutatelersis secs tssenes ate ohe orsterecereletere 4 
DasSkalcnewall aerate ser ster AS HCPC HORE PRE REREN AO HS) 
None. I hope to live outside of Canada in the future .... X 58/ 
21. In which Canadian provinces would you definitely never want to live? 
(Circle all those 
where you would 
never want to live) 
Albertatesumreus ete ee RE Ake cae eer niet oheveta scciets 0 59/y 
BeitishuCo lumb Lag cen sete eee. ere nie re ee atetatehotstetete 1a 
Manitobamarns. stata te er ctovetete etsters Serre tense teres nis ale 6 o/s te Ap PS BSORSA 2 
NGweBrunswi Ck. eter ner Sis terotatsnaneterey et hctaicis:</« ¢\30s 0.16/62 Bi ts tyes 5 te 3 
Newlound Landars.:1isereeeere akenenersleve rete Saeko erehecete avaveseXalarscenne eter diets goed 
NOVASSCOULaAme ete eres 30.0, GOO ASE A SOT Gat sen OOO Uno naoaT 5 
UNCAL LOR rests sreiettarciere cierencteire terete cers ORME DS HEOOOOMIOROS (© 
Princesidwardels And meee ee So CEO tar Sr irhecio eat i, 
QU GD CC rerarestoterers cietste tts ten tettte MTT here Co crchelee colle ne aeoetele erete aot 
Saskatchewan... seme a OOO SE Op Bue aie a iolete sts ole) stet ais sioLe Bese 


None. There is no province where I definitely wousan't 
Ere Te TERE Aaa sah Kono oat 5 ook Nene COE ee nr X | 60/ 


eae DO NOT 


WRITE 
22. Where do you think you'll actually be living ten years from now? IN THIS 
; ctualttly ““~@ 
(Circle one answer) 
In this provinces... .. seeoocas akstc cise (nid srecnis cl atcyereners arateletete 1 61/0 
Inv anothe raCanad 1 aneprovinCegtele cre nls a iaiele cl crelejers hbenaeene aes 2 
(Which one? ) 
Tm) anotneryCount rymiercetete siete < erecta elactetarsi che nats. civic sh aivts stete) tatane 5 
: 2 
(Which one? ) 62/ 
Dm? no t=sure=se Poser et er ne nt ins Sec rene tees 4 63/ 


23. A. Out of every ten Canadians how many would you guess speak English 
as their first language? 


NUMBER: 64/ 


B. Out of every ten Canadians how many would you guess speak French 
as their first language? 


NUMBER: eay/ 


C. Out of every ten Canadians how many would you guess speak a 
language other than English or French as their first language? 


NUMBER: 


(MAKE SURE YOUR NUMBERS ADD UP TO 10) 


24. Besides the English and the French, what other groups of people do 67/ 
you know about who live in Canada? 

68/ 

69/ 

79/1 


80/@ 


=Qe 


25. On the whole, would you say that English-speaking Canadians and French- 
speaking Canadians are pretty much alike or pretty much different? 
(Circle one answer) 
I'd say they are alike in most ways ..... ate aerators 1 
L' deosay: they) are diffterent:.in most iways.<.... 0s 6 sles 2 
iemenotCasuTe ase Ekausiscees Wa Sceae sks snaspatesebar cseie hasten paieceaaieee 3 
26. On which of the following things would you say that French-Canadians 


and English-Canadians are definitely alike and on which are they 
definitely different? (Circle one answer for each part of the question) 


DEF INITELY 
ALIKE 


DEFINITELY 
DIFFERENT 


(avethes typessoresroogathey Cale cc. pci «a 1 Ve 3 
(b) their friendliness to strangers ..... 5 6 7 
(c) their hair and clothing styles ...... ah 2 3 
(d) the language they speak ............- 5 6 | i 
(e) the types of music they like ........ #5 Z 3 
(ff) theatypes: of, jCbsatiecy DOlLG tec.) ane. 5 6 il 
(g) the amount of money they have ....... l 2 3 
(h) the importance they attach to 5 6 7 
Te UO LON merece nists ee ears eta cetscemettieceve roars eters ce 
(i) the importance they attach to 
: F 1 2 3 
having = a2 Sood Cime™ see. oaicre sae ete ss « 
(j) the importance they attach to 
: 5 6 7 
makinggas LOteorimonecyaen ss +. eerie cbeuses 
(k) the kind of government they want 
1 2 3 
Canadas Co) avemerncacers artes ote oleic siete bs 
(1) the type of country they want 5 6 j 


Canadagtowwerineche futures. rer. 


6/4 
7/8 
8/4 
9/8 
10/4 
11/8 


12/4 


13/8 


14/4 


15/8 


16/4 


17/8 


1 18/ 


19/ 


=10= DO NOT 


WRITE 
: : : IN THIS 
27. Who have more in common--French-Canadians and Americans or French- 
; a, d SPACE 
Canadians and English-Canadians? 
(Circle one answer) 
Erench-Ganad@ansmand samen! Can cman: seat c cieiet atetere APO e 5 20/8 
French-Canadians and English-Canadians. . ...... sso. .s,e sce 6 
Le ms NOtCSSULE wearers ore siento netetater tetera ehent tat cc wate ayes aveiaee re rs | 
28. How well do you speak French right now? 
(Circle one answer) 
T know hardly=a-wordeor serenchi geri... ce cs ee tee steel asceonseen creme aes 1 21/0 
I know a few French words and phrases but I don't really 
Speake French watea lta. ct meter setetrsist-t a «cle co icin of ole siete arcs releletere eters 
I speak a little French, but not enough to carry on a 
CONVELSAELONU ae cies cieteter: ayetersuetecetstcis e:6 tre tctcicteratcheters ERIC OTE 3 
I can carry on a conversation in French, but not very 
CAST ye ats winrar ote rene rere o aia cer eherctavaleltetatal sue tolatel osiieceteteseyehe oNe eqenenensmemene 4 
I speak French without any trouble at all ....<....-. Shee eo eke 5 
29. How useful would it be to you right now to be able to speak French-- 
or speak it better? 
(Circle one answer) 
Very useful? E-cowld*use=1t everyday. snc setete sietarers tatehatet oe 1 22/0 
Quite useful: IT could use it often but not every day <=... 2 
Slightly useful: I could use it sometimes but not very 
OFT ODispatcuNenctawedcuesmnse ket shelek chore overovssesia) azote enone seXouskeutns oaeeeaer makers SH 3 
Not-useful at adl-sisdontt think 1d ever usesltan ws eee 4 
30. Thinking ahead to the future--say ten years from now--how useful do 
you think it would be to you then to be able to speak French? 
(Circle one answer) 
Very useful; I couldwusesit every. day... + oni eect ee ieee 6 257 


Quite useful; I could use if often but not every day ...... 7 


Slightly useful: I could use it sometimes but not very 
Oh =) a Rr er Mreretarae hack hn pr at rs Cx ook Be Ae ee ee ae 8 


ahi be DO NOT 


WRITE 
31. In which of the following ways would a better speaking knowledge of es 
French definitely be helpful to you--either now or in the future? 
(Circle one answer for each part of the question) 
WOULD BE WOULD NOT 
HELPFUL IN ; BE HELPFUL 
IN THIS WAY | IN THIS WAY 
Cajminagctalkineews chemymtrlend Si cae delcis ace «cre ee tre as il 2 24/0 
COD Mm LTemak i no@newet LLCs metinees semen stet cre Tats teestcra eve tale tes 4 5 25/3 
ey Tey Eietbi ee URE: Gi) GETECK) BASE on See ANE RCO Se 7 8 26/6 
(HomingceceingmbettareeradasmsneschoOle.:.... scntine es 1 2 27/0 
Ce) Binet ndi ne abe | Opmeeae ts tr. es. tereeeiee ain « t's ere stetsiers ans 4 5 2578 
r : : : 
(f) In getting ahead in the line of work I 7 8 29/6 
NOPEMLOBCILCO Lee venete meters cere «cette ratctatar eat otef sic tate re her ney iene - 
(g) In getting around to more places in my community 1 2 30/0 
(h) slmetraveline to ditterent parts o. Candda eee 4 5 31/3 
(i)minercadine worm watching televisione.....-.st-ase 7 8 32/6 
337, 
32. Do you have any close friends who are French-speaking--that is, who 
speak French at home? ‘ 
(Circle one answer) 
3 ecco ION RE CRC TC ae ROO 1 1 34/0 
NO 64.4548 40 2 hosussome Susie OS O08 ji 
33. Are there any French-speaking students in your class at school (or in 
the class you were in when you last attended school)? 
(Circle one answer) 
VEE oR A a ee we 4 Sis! 
IN Ode cNat che ielle ta «se ene tehel ofotohateneoloanrh Geisiele 5 
IMCL OMECM KTLOWaa en trate tele eta tereta eters ote 6 
34. Do any French-speaking families live within about a half mile of where 
you live? 
(Circle one answer) 
SEG) enc OO OO iE 36/0 


-12- DO NOT 
WRITE 
: ; IN THIS 
35. About how often do you hear French spoken in your community--other 
: SPACE 
than in French classes at school? 
(Circle one answer) 
Practical lyieverviday ici. Bis Skdsil deies lee eee 1 37/0 
Once sor .twicesa week seici sc. oc wie cee SA ORO BS Roe Vee 
Occasionally--but not as often as once a week ..... 3 
Never se saa a ree ye RATaT ir thao cis, ol aretatel ave or tabs cree shel ees 4 
36. Here are some statements other people your age have made about speaking 
two languages. Would you agree or disagree with them? (Circle one 
answer for each part of the question.) 
I'D AGREE I'D DISAGREE 
WITH THAT WITH THAT SURE 
(a) French and English should 
be required subjects in all 1 2 3 38/0 
Canadian schools ...... aetene aie) ere 
(b) It would be a good idea to 
have road signs printed in 
both English and French all : " uf 39/4 
OVELs GALAGA wera ane scaprtete aie e tet ees are 
(c) As far as I'm concerned, 
Canada should have just one 1 2 8) 40/0 
official language--English .... 
(d) As far as I'm concerned, 
Quebec should have just one 5 6 7 41/4 
official language--French ..... 
€e) It would be a good thing if i 
all Canadians could speak 1 2 3 42/0 
both French and:English ....... i} 
(£) There is no reason why an 
English-speaking Canadian 
should have to learn French g 6 U 4374 
if he is never going to use it. 
ng Peg ee Ee eee ee 
37. Right now, how good would you say relations are between English- 
Canadians and French-Canadians--would you say good, fair or poor? 
(Circle one answer) 
CL MSEACOnGmarcosoccs 44/0 


Sete 


aie) 


40. 


ates 


Right now would you say that English-French relations in Canada are 
getting better, getting worse, or staying about the same? 


(Circle one answer) 


Getting DECEEre iirc. cs acres elcle seis ere 1 
GoUGIig, WOLSe.. «ccs ste “ueemurcyo Beets 2 
Staying about’ thes same... a ete ce 3 
TeeIBNO Es SUIS, “sa tess was eo are ation erect ere sene 4 


Over the next ten years, do you think English-French relations in 
Canada will get better, get worse, or stay about the same as they 
are now? 
(Circle one answer) 


(Cae. Yet Sh a alten Sak Orem to a eu oe 6 
(Crete: AON Sh) ey habe BOOED Soros Clo ah if 
Stay about the same as they are now 8 


UME TTIO Car SULT. necece feta vo Seie te tues rc ors reo 9 


How important do you think each of the following things is in helping 
a young person to get ahead in Canadian life today? (Circle one answer 
for each part of the question.) 


3 
PaoEVvERY 9 2 SLIGHTLY & 
| IMPORTANT | IMPORTANT | UNIMPORTANT 


a a a EN 


(a Ger ecoodme Trades sineSChOO Letine. .tsi> ste « 1 2 3 
(OMe DOwstilemni Chim DCOWl Ges. c lafare sete 66.3 2) 6 7. 
Coe comemcr one lew ni et mca lyierstemre sts: o% ii 2 3 
(dom Ge twasUni Versi CY meciied U1OM es ie.te 51s b) 6 y 
(e) Come from the right religious group. l 2 5 
(Caph Wye Yer se eGami@iietlerh oh ea ah aE 5 6 y 
(g) Be able to speak both French and 1 9 3 
Be VSI Gece se oaegeae ge steaeri ote ete ts ake J Betss 3 
tei ee le cl i oy Se 
(h)aHave a nice personality... 22...:+5: 5 6 7 
ts nari ee cl ce ll le a le ane te 
iy) Ci WeWes) nn Sion oD ton Or uf pi ° 


nn eee ee Se ee 
(j) Have parents with a lot of money ... 5 6 7 


DO NOT 
WRITE 
IN THIS 
SPACE 


45/0 


46/5 


ee ee eee ee ea ee TT es ( 


a VAS | DO NOT 


| WRITE 
. Re? | IN THIS 
41. .What type of work does your father do? (If your father is not living SPACE 
please put down the type of work he did during most of his lifetime) G 
OCCUPATION OR 
TYPE OF WORK Diy, 
58/ 
42. What occupation or line of work do you hope to get into eventually? 
OCCUPATION OR 
LINE OF WORK 59/ 
60/ 
43. After you have finished all your schooling, how good do you think your 
chances will be of finding a good job somewhere in this province? 
(Circle one answer) 
Detins tely voodw.t..) sen ae eee lee 1 61/0 
Probably 200d 2k actuate sen eiareteyone ener 2 
BATT Cys ola evel rota ole tomekcustatopreets aren erer stents 3 
Probably NOL SO" SOOd ma wag ate aes cr 4 
DeEinitelyino t. SOs SOO mer ittan sees, 5 
Tem-not)-SUreGlUrane. stream eketee eee 6 
44. After you have finished all your schooling, how good do you think your | 
chances would be of finding a good job somewhere else in Canada? 
(Circle one answer) 
Definite ys cC0d a. eee. eit ere: 1 im02/.0 
Probab.Lye 200) 5. icsuese eeteeee ede ee 2 
Wad baer. shitsuels can ekche eect ea ee cette eee 3 
Probablyenot, So) cOodsnniswie teen 4 
Definitely notwso; goodie. sae 5 


Pemenot“Sure sos ote eee 6 


Ate DO NOT 


WRITE 
45. In which province do you live? IN THIS 
| SPACE 
(Circle your Spa | 

{OWS s5 Ade ik RO ae ae eee 0 63/y 
Rares REG COANE Mies odare''a)s: 4! 4, ie “a ,fouel ala. 0 6 og rete ane ee 1 
ManLLODa mets = are. ONC ONCECRC CMO OR ACCME Cer Re OARS OUCLCAC HCL: fe 
ING WES LATES WLC GMBCEE hse tekake 0.1 o\ sea ielelais os aus Sie sie stele ¢ 3 
ewe LOU GOI Ci Meenenet estate sia) ss os ar s'acale bs aia lerelerels s e.'s 4 
NRE SOI EY sos 4oRO Se SiS OO Ee Ie micas 2 
URNS acon teacone enone Oe ae. ss foie fontenake 6 
veunters jWehed ete TEM Vale: nents cure smh ae teh arctan 7 


46. Which other Canadian provinces have you either lived in or visited? 


(Circle all the other 
provinces in which 
you have lived or 
visited.) 


MERELY 66.2 8nd p RAC GS ea eRe eet iro 0 64/y 

BY slim Gon Ui tela snete ters cele els ares vie 0 scsle 6 ie «96 sate le)s 1 

Mat 2 COD So mrieieeeticta te isielelcleis ss ts/s 0 seis 0 /bis sipceleiesyvis 6.8 2 

NGxyuD MULITS WC Meets siesta cle NS sinlole cine 06 ¢ sie ceisie eis 415 © ‘| 

New loud 1 Anitieem seis telels e's A eR 4 

INOWAMOCOL LAM se stele ec is eiates) 0) 6)s 2 crs af Was je0c d «pais 220) Si, care 5 

Op Catt Ome meer iaietsistectiel sie s/sielc 5 cysce is 0/4: oa wise iwc 80,6: 6 

PRINCE LAWAFGMUG] ANd Giese ale ck eters 010 sien Winle See 19's ih 

We 2 oo Ah ete OO SOOO nO ane a eve tha’ ayaveies oe 8 

Dae RAC CILCWall mets tis stataisls © 4 ee viv shore eneisnaue pcsteveterenesatels”= 9 

None. I have never been in any other 

Canad PanmplovLNCematss : as ccs «| «inusinidc e-najs © > eis 96 A 65/y 
| 79/2 


1 80/4+8 


WRITE 
EN THIS 
SPACE 


BEGIN 
DECK 3 a 


Rice |20 NOT 


47. Please indicate your sex. 


(Circle one) (1-4) 
MEU sone Goo6s i 5/0 
Fema lewis tee 
a ce el el ie nnn 
48. How old were you on your last birthday? 
(Circle one answer) 
jim Glee cao e6d0 s6hpoaDdoeNe A biB) 6/y 
ROULLCETIM. sels celclolcie sie citelsr-tetetenie to omt 
Fifteen eee7unuveee#e?# eeceoeeevoeve@eeeeeseseeeet e 5 
Sixt Gene ersiste ce ciel eet eC oOrOCO 1 
Seventeen <...0.-.0.-008 slorereiers cs Teme, 
Eighteen sc sees sce « otter tis vtc cto 
NINGCECEN Gee. 1c. oes 6 ore SGA GHOOOS ey 
IMM BAGasopebennobox eichene sietaas Ae Ae) 
ee 
49. Are you currently attending school? 
(Circle one answer) 
GGG saniblsetiws 5. aga Ge onoseneebo use s6os scedocay Th 7/0 
Yes: part-time ........ BGonocodbossoGoenedaosodos % 
Nee pte EVs ENR ss cag amanos sere! sists sietetetrts Sco cocoge | 5) 
Se a ee 
50. Are you currently working? 
(Circle one answer) 
Yesmeecu otal mem. crore mreleteretstrrecersieierets este tole ees Ace a 8/0 
(What is your occupation?) 
Yes: part-time .......-seeeeee RoGieo Gack c Sreretereroie 2 
No: fein Cie WW pos casn eset bone ene b Gob Sacnbe onde 
oy 
10/ 
51. By next summer, how many years of schooling will you have completed-- 
counting from the first grade of elementary school? 
11/ 
NUMBER OF YEARS: ey 


52. By next summer, how many years altogether will you have studied 
French in school? 13/, 


NUMBER OF YEARS: 14/ 


=i 


DO NOT 
WRITE 
IN THIS 
53. After next summer, how many more years do you expect to attend school SPACE 
altogether--including high school, college, university, technical 
school, business college, or anything else? 
15/ 


NUMBER OF YEARS; 16/ 


aa aa nen tees esesemesivuaessnesposusnameumins—cs 


54. Were you born in Canada? 


(Circle one answer) 


VGGae pcr ewer i 17/0 


55. Were your parents born in Canada? 


(Circle one answer) 


Nic SeMDOLIMDAT COL SEWETC.11., 1s )sysc foseicuetthe- aie, oeve 6 18/5 
No: my father was but my mother wasn't... 7 
No: my mother was but my father wasn't... 8 


NO MEIC COCTMPALenNti WAS =. oss 0 seca es anos 


56. From which country outside of Canada did your father's ancestors 
originally come? 


COUNTRY: 19/ 


El Check here if you don't know 20/ 


57. From which country outside of Canada did your mother's ancestors 
originally come? 


COUNTRY: 21/ 


Lf check here if you don't know D2); 


~{5= DO NOT 
WRITE 
IN THIS 


58. People your age often disagree with their parents. How often do you SPACE 


disagree with your parents on the following things? © 
(Circle one answer for each part of the question. ) 


WE DISAGREE.... 


(a) School, fore. ee ee etnies cet he oe 1 2 3 23/0 
(Doe Wha tel dorinsnyesparemtimcmerey, cc cl <tc 5 6 7 24/4 
(CO) DPOLICICS es. sure 55 srerertatens 8 Sti SSAA CMEC a 1 2 3} 25/0 
(d)® Thesline ct work FP wants tomeomeintown..secer 5 6 7 26/4 
(e\RREVL otonw eas ere speratanenseeter stereos Beene sie aitcasprael ots 1 2 3 27/0 
(£)eWnol lee oLouthwithmonsdatesm rr... so. wie 5 6 7 28/4 
(2)? The. amountwof Gime: lestudyarrr so. oes tae aes i 2 5 29/0 
30/ 
59. What language do you most often speak at home? 
(Circle one answer) 

Engi i shipetaterrs stats Ma eieiete prsrele rotate siete Piraasawis ARR ih SHWA 

EL CNC ll mctereteteteta state siere se olera el ereteratela starer ene eraia o ceateetarer arate 2 

OQtherm (Wii CHeone:! \wactasc's cist eieiclotere ene Sioicie etetetccter sano 

60. How many years, altogether, did your father attend school? 
(Circle one answer) 

Heaneversactcendcdmscnoo Li. ai.e caine oe < he aheraterocetens pall 32/0 

[Rise A ey CALS MeN statis ysis s eleleciais  seitietstetelercercicte emeeeters 2 

5 = StL oF San eta lalaBata ss: otto ksial shale fo ctu aa’ ci eiel storaiete e eteieters S| 

Sissy Gicl CS mereearetetete le teker alas, satel el slaves ec ¢latete uel teteietenetelorerenrene 4 

OHV CATS Bre tclats! ss eie.'s oaparec tin avs fore Seteietecereneinre eicieeeieiess 2 

L289 Yearsaeee Betis iaie seis Sieve atetecsttet tins sens wiainietetorerstce ste 6 

Uo asl Day Gal Suge os ols sist ciahetenetere rene age tenotePsroretsters Pr irr 7 

LOmy Gar Se Oe OL Cercle slice stein sis’) oe telat tenere chal eratat nats 8 


To ReNOCPSULE rir eiere cle oc oledoreleccheiaie te clalete tt ne 9 


=p = 


DO NOT 
WRITE 
61. How many years, altogether, did your mother attend school? mere 
(Circle one answer) 
Siemnevermattended school 2. ....... 6. < saws 1 33/0 
ll = 4) SASGWRS> Sere eee A een rer ene eee Z 
RMD 2 LSM GOs 6 5, wes) a? 64 sais, 0/3) oS <a hie eave 3) 
i EWES 4 eq Sie ee are 4 | 
2) HI, GEN AG 5 A ieee cere eee rere rare 5 
2 SEES cols GS Ee eee ee 6 
MMM Cal SME n ate Ne. a5. 6. «6, 6 she saree Suelo oie lehae a cece 7 
Ie. QRBENREL Ye TCI LR ene renee Oman era 8 
“OST, SALE. ESE: 5 A ane ei eS 9 
62. To which religious group do you belong? 
(Circle one answer) 
Pee UML CPU ESR e R= Ses ai xs. iso Sve 0 ie ele arse cesaw’s 1 34/0 
SPONSE oo 5 G6 oO nO ee Oe ee ore 2 | 
(Which denomination?) 
CANE 66 OS SOME Gt CaO. CCIE Rea ae eae a 3 
(Which one?) 
63. What was your family's total income (before taxes) last year? 
(If you don't know exactly, please guess.) | 
(Circle one Rothe 
(nce G2UND . 526 onan Sap OOU a GOUe aor osOR 0 35/y 
See OO Mee OOM or cls oe cis wielele ceases ee 1 
SSE CIO: SAIC) oe A Sareea ee Ce a 2 
S ACO) = 7 SR) pce aon Cae c Deon 3 
S S000 = CS) 5 Clean neeecrcrare ica 4 
5 6.080 = COR): Aa aaa neice eon 5 
© 7000) o SCI) 2 aera eerie ca 6 
° 6900S = 2D8) 2 ae oer eee ence 7 
0,000 WCE.” ane cena ca 8 
PAO OOMO TD EMOGC a sas. we coe eee eee tees 9 


ONE 


ad0vVdS SIHL NI ALIYM LON Od 


ws 


Zepeueg oqrtiosep y4seq yUTUR NOA Op sBuUTYA AO saode{d ATF YOTYM 


*s8UTU OATJ Uo 43nd ATUO ued Nod Anq ‘dew 9ayQ UO 


elaymAue o4TIM pue ‘quem nok SutyjAue uMop 4nd ued nox ‘epeUueD) eqtTAosep jseq yUTYA nok Wey soseazyd Jo 
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he, 


